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THE AEROPLANE “DE LUXE” FOR BUSINESS FIRMS. 


N America private owners and business firms are purchasing aeroplanes 
| for private use in such numbers that the manufacturing firms can 
scarcely cope with the orders. 
America has grasped the possibilities: of aviation. 

In this country the number of aeroplanes owned by private persons and 
‘business firms could be counted on the fingers. 

YOU must grasp the possibilities of Service and Advertising that a private 
aeroplane offers you and order a Westland ‘ Limousine” at once. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor would .be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in CouNTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the backs of all pictures and MSS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of this 
journal. Only the aclual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated 
with, 


THE UNSATISFACTORY 
MILK SITUATION 


VERY unsatisfactory milk situation has _ devel- 
oped. Its elements are, first, that the increased 
price for October has caused many householders 
to diminish their order. The Food Department 
makes the suggestion that the price fixed is a 
maximum and that dairymen are at perfect liberty to 
take less. But that is on a par with the argument used 
about the hours of farm labourers, namely, that the 
employer can bargain for any hours he likes; that the 
fixed hour is only concerned with the minimum wage. 
But that is mere argument and theory. Whenever a maxi- 
mum price is fixed for anything it soon becomes a minimum. 
The second element in the situation is that in various towns 
and boroughs throughout the country meetings have been 
held and what were practically strikes, organised. Consumers 
say that they will not buy milk at all if they have to pay 
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tenpence and elevenpence a quart for it. The result is that 
there is an over-abundance of milk in the country. It has 
been suggested that cheese should be made with it, but few 
of the ordinary dairy people have an installation for doing 
this, and the consequence is that milk is being largely ted 
to domestic animals. In some cases it stands till it js 
spoiled. 

The paradox accompanying this simultaneous existence 
of high prices with plentiful supplies is that the Govern- 
ment is paying a milk subsidy. Any poor: family with 
children who need milk is put on the dairyman’s list. 4 
ticket is supplied to them and the milk is delivered free, the 
cost, of course, coming eventually from the pocket of the 
ratepayer. All this is most unsatisfactcry. The Food 
Production department draw up their prices with an eye 
fixed on the town dairy, which has to buy most of its feeding 
stuffs. The little country dairy, which ever tends to become 
larger, reaps the harvest. Anyone who can manage to feed 
cows from the produce of the farm and thus escape the high 
price levied for artificial foods can make an immense profit; 
and the profit is still more increased by the fact that the 
farmer’s wife and children are compelled to do the dairy 
work owing to the difficulty cf getting hands. They escape 
the high wages, and the final profit obtained is extremely 
satisfactory. The best proof of this is the fact that those who 
were intent on selling their cows and getting rid of the milk 
business altogether about three years ago are now buying and 
breeding. Lord Ernle has just committed himself to the 
statement that dairying is in a brilliant position, but 
those who are in touch with the realities of the situa- 
tion find it hard to understand the facts on which he bases 
this opinion. 

An examination of Lord Ernle’s remarks seems to show 
that he contradicts himself. He began by saying that dairying 
is in a most promising and encouraging state, and immediately 
qualifies this with the confession that we do not compete 
with the Continent in the matter of milk production per 
acre, and shall not do so until we turn frem pasture to arable 
for the food of our herds. Now, however theoretically admir- 
able may be the system of arable farming for milk, there 
is very little prospect as yet of its adoption by the British 
farmer. Lord Ernle also said that “ before the war the 
average milk production of the English cow was 575 gallons 
annually. Since the war, owing largely to food difficulties, 
it has fallen to 435 gallons.” This would make it appear 
that we are reaching the promising and encouraging state 
by taking steps backwards. Further, Lord Ernle said that 
“we are developing a new industry and are bad starters” ; 
but he is highly pleased with the dairy workers who saved 
milk in the form of cheese through the worst periods of the 
war. This may be true, but cheese is scarce to-day and dear 
also. We are not very greatly impressed by his statement 
that there are nearly two thousand dairy instruction centres 
and over thirty thousand people in receipt of instruction. 
In the history of English dairy farming it has occurred not 
once, nor twice, but a hundred times that there has been a 
sudden spurt of energy and an eruption of lecturers. But 
we cannot from those numbers deduce exceptional prosperity 
for the dairyman. The facts as we have already put them 
forward debar anyone from taking an optimistic view. What 
we want for the country is abundance of milk at a price 
which will enable the family of the poorest working man to 
obtain as much as is reasonably necessary at a price they 
are willing to pay. That happy consummation may be 
reached through arable farming. We, at any rate, have 
always held and professed very great faith in the latter, 
but if wages remain, as they are bound to do, at their 
present rate, and the hours of work are not lengthened, 
the cow’s yield, instead of being 375 gallons, will have 
to be 1,000 if the country is to obtain the supply of milk 
it needs. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 
Astor, whose husband has just succeeded to the title 
on the death of his father. She is the daughter of Colonel 
C. D. Langhorne of Virginia, U.S.A., was married 0 
Lord Astor in 1906, and has five children, four sons and 
a daughter. Lady Astor has been adopted as Coalition- 
Unionist candidate for Plymouth, the seat formerly held by 
her husband. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph housts, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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at Marden Park on Saturday night at the age of 
On the previous Saturday he had 
and received a_ chill which 
developed into pneumonia. Sir Walpole’s chief occupa- 
tion was on the Stock Exchange, but the hobby in 
which he took the greatest delight was that of breeding 
and owning livestock. He was President of the Shire Horse 
Society some vears ago, and all who knew him recognised 
the genial pride which he took in the possession of some 
of the best Shires extant. Indeed, he had a manner and a 
kindliness of disposition that endeared him to all with whom 
he came in contact. In addition to his stud, he had a fine 
herd of shorthorn cattle, and, indeed, was one of the keenest 
and most useful supporters of the livestock side of agriculture. 
He had also proved himself a good soldier in the South African 
War, where he won the Queen’s medal. During the late war 
he was equally active, although in a more peaceful direction. 
He was an active member of several committees connected 
with agriculture, and he devoted a great deal of time and 
trouble to the introduction and establishment of the motor 
plough. 


VERYBODY in the agricultural world will mourn 
the demise of Sir Walpole Greenwell, who died 
seventy - two. 
been out shooting, 


THE following note on Sir Walpole Greenwell has been kindly 

sent us by one of his friends: ‘‘ Ihave known Sir Walpole 
but of latter years, and therefore there is much that might be 
said by those who have known him throughout his strenuous 
life which I of my ignorance will omit. Perhaps Sir Walpole’s 
most striking characteristic was his immense interest in life, 
and the amazing energy with which he carried out his self- 
imposed duties. A large landowner, a great financier and 
an untiring co-operator in all forms of local administration, 
he yet found time and strength to take a keen and vivid 
interest in many works of charity. His whole personality 
throbbed with life, and he has died as he lived—in harness. 
One of his greatest joys was to be surrounded by his large 
family and to take a leading part in the games of his grand- 
children, by whom he was adored. A man of ample means, 
he preferred to be generous by stealth, and many a person 
has been cheered and many a charitable institution helped 
by a gift from his unknown hand. Integrity of purpose and 
just dealing were the mainspring of all his actions, and in 
order to be just he would do anything, no matter how un- 
pleasant he found it, and he expected others to do the same. 
In public life a man of vision and shrewd sagacity, unwearied 
and unrelaxing even when he could with honour have claimed 
ume to rest ; and in his home a man of generous hospitality, 
admired and respected by all who came into contact with 
his sunny nature. Good was the fight he fought, and with 
all his might he fought it. R.I.P.” 


WE are very glad to receive a reprint of the excellent article 

which Sir Hugh Beevor contributed to the October 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Forestry on ‘ Young 
Woods in Belgium.” It is an outcome of our recent visit 
to the Belgian reclamations. Sir Hugh as an enthusiastic 
forester, devoted his attention largely to that side of the 
subject and the verdict at which he arrives may be warmly 
commended to the attention of English foresters. The 
young woods in Belgium were a pleasure to see at this early 
stage and it is to be hoped that they will often be visited in 
future by English foresters. The writer appears to have been 
struck most by the careful pre-cultivation of the land before 
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the trees are planted on it, and the paper is full of hints o! 
great value to estate owners in this country. There is a very 
marked contrast between the energetic manner in which the 
Belgians are resuming their assiduous tree planting and 
cereal growing on land that in England would be deemed 
impossible and the slowness with which we get to work. 
There ought to be made periodically a statement of the work 
being done in tree planting here so that the public may be 
able to judge whether the movement is going to evaporate 
into words or is going to bring into existence new woodlands. 


JN another part of the paper will be found a summary of 

an article contributed to the Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture by a prisoner of war who worked at reclamation 
inGermany. It shows, among other things, that the Germans 
were not turned aside from their reclamation work by such 
specious excuses as served to put it off here. It was said, 
and repeated in a great number of places, that our business 
was to cultivate the ground already under the plough rather 
than begin to reclaim the waste. In accordance with this, 
very great disappointment was experienced on the part 
of those who had hoped to see gangs of German prisoners 
set to work to bring waste land into cultivation in this country. 
They would thereby have added perceptibly to the wealth 
of Great Britain by increasing its capital value and its revenue. 
But it must be confessed that our Ministers did not show the 
steadfastness of purpose and clarity of vision of the Germans. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the Morning Post reminds 

us that the national sport of hunting is not vet through 
the wood. It survived the war with comparatively little 
loss, but it is now faced with a danger at least as serious. 
This is the increased cost of hunting. He cites the statistics 
of a West Country fox-hunter, who calculated that every 
fox killed in pre-war days represented a cost of £50 to the 
hunt, even when it was managed on the most frugal lines. 
This cost has been largely increased, as was brought to. the 
notice of the Cottesmore Committee when the Earl of Lonsdale 
asked for a guarantee of {9,000 instead of £1,500 per annum 
which sufficed when Lord Carrington hunted the country. 
IXverything is dearer, and so the minimum subscription 
for followers of the Cottesmore Hunt has been raised from 
£30 for men and {20 for women to £100 for both. A few 
of the causes for the additional cost are set forth. Oats 
have gone up from 27s. to 76s. per quarter, hay from £4 to £14, 
and wages have increased 80 per cent. Hound meal, which 
cost £12 before the war, now costs £40. 


WOOD-SMOKE. 

An April evening long 
Purple crocuses in dew-drenched grass, 
And white mists in the valley far below, 
The upland path where once I saw you pass. 


Wood-smoke. 


ago- 


The sunset’s gold was tangled in your hair, 
And shone reflected in your amber eyes, 

As, stick a swing, you passed and left me there, 
Alone beneath the paling saffron skies. 


You passed, and from some cottage far away 
The tang of wood-smoke, pungent, fragrant, clean 
Came floating to me, as it does to-day, 


To rouse the Spectre of the Might-have-bcen ! 


OTHER elements of increased cost are not so evident 

although equally real. Half-a-crown used to be the 
compensation when the fox killed one of the farmer’s poultry ; 
now 12s. 6d. is nearer the mark. The rent of covers, the up- 
keep of gates and fences, the fees of earthstoppers, saddlery, 
shoeing, whips and spurs are all from 100 per cent. to 150 per 
cent. higher. The only businesslike suggestion for meeting 
this state of things is for the members of a hunt to agree to 
pay a much higher subscription. After all, hunting is the 
finest of all English sports. Many would agree with Mr. 
Walter Long, who remarked at a hunt gathering that he would 
rather be a Master of Foxhounds than Prime Minister or an 
Archbishop. It is among other things a training field for 
soldiers, and thoroughly deserves the support which is now 
being called for. 


THIS week sees the question of women’s degrees once more 

discussed in the Senate House at Cambridge. It is now 
twenty-two years since the memorable vote of 1897. No one 
who was present is ever likely to forget that dav. The 
swarms of Masters of Arts that poured in from all directions 
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and more especially from country parsonages, in obedience 
to frantic Whips from either side; the swarms of 
undergraduates who stood outside the Senate House railings 
and hurled fireworks on the sacred green inside till their 
elders, save for one intrepid M.A., retired out of range ; the 
riotous bonfire at night to celebrate the defeat of the ladies’ 
side. Those who threw squibs then are many of them staid 
M.A.’s to-day, and probably are not a little puzzled to account 
for their once passionate feelings. Time and the work done 
by women in the war have wrought an astonishing change ; 
the undergraduates of to-day are not likely to feel as did 
the generation of twenty years ago, and neither are the 
members of Senate. The finest old crusted Toryism has 
not availed to keep either the Senior Wrangler or Compulsory 
Greek alive. Exactly how women get their degrees may be 
doubtful. It may be that the University will grant them 
or there is a proposal that the women’s colleges should obtain 
the requisite power under a charter in affiliation with the 
University. But in either case it is hardly credible that the 
powers of reaction, as they now appear to us, can win again. 


A FEW days ago our greatest boxer, Jim Driscoll, lost 

a last and glorious fight to Ledoux, the Frenchman, 
beaten not so much by his adversary as by his own years. Now 
another of our veteran champions, Ernest Barry, has engaged 
in his last contest. He was beaten by Felton of Australia, 
to whom he had to give over seven years in age and two 
stone in weight. It was generally thought that the rough 
water and blustering north-westerly wind would favour 
Barry, who is, above everything else, a superb waterman ; 
but Felton early took the lead and, despite all Barry could do, 
won very comfortably. Thus the championship returns to 
the Colonies, where it went first in 1876, when Trickett 
beat Sadler. After Trickett came Hanlan and after Hanlan 
Beach, two of the greatest scullers that ever lived, and it 
was not till 1912 that Barry brought the championship back 
to the Thames. He has gallantly upheld the honour of 
his native river and the Thames watermen, but the pitcher 
must go too often to the well at last. That is a bitter lesson 
that all athletes have to learn, and it is not ungrateful to 
our illustrious veterans to say that in all branches of sport we 
must breed younger champions. 


ON Saturday Mr. Frank Hedges opened the miners’ 
nationalisation campaign at Manchester in place of 


Mr. Smillie, who was unable to attend through illness. We 
hope his speech will be read in a reasonable spirit. It is 
not a menacing deliverance, but argumentative. The 


argument, as we think, is bad; but the way to meet it is to 
point out its weakness without railing or strong language. 
Mr. Hodges, at any rate, recognises that the national strike 
is folly, ““ because the miners could not eat the coal produced. 
They must exchange it for food and clothes and education.” 
In other words, helpless paralysis would be produced if the 
miners refused to work in the pits, and the food producers, 
the educationists and tailors refused to provide the neces- 
saries of life for them. Therefore, the only way in which 
nationalisation can be obtained is by proving that it would 
be more efficient and economical than individual effort. 
But Mr. Hodges did not seriously tackle this, the mest impor- 
tant aspect of the question. He assumes that there would 
be more science, more efficiency, more frugality under a 
nationalised system. But he adduced no example to confirm 
this view. Nationalisation is opposed because it would lead 
inevitably to a multiplication of officials and to the endowment 
of incompetence. A public which has had five years’ experi- 
ence of national management is not likely to grow enthusiastic 
about its enlargement. 


[F anything further were needed to impress on the public 

the stern necessity of public and private economy, it 
would be found in the White Paper issued by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It shows that the estimate for the entire 
expenditure of the year is now £1,642,295,000, an increase 
ot {191,195,000 over the Budget figures. The Army increase 
alone amounts to £118,000,000, and the increase for the Civil 
Services is £96, 196,000. So far from a corresponding increase 
being recorded for the revenue, it is now estimated at 
£32,450,000 less than the April Budget. The deficit for the 
year on these figures will amount to £473,045,000. Such 
figures are almost stupefying. But their occurrence is not 
confined to Great Britain. A closely similar situation has 
to be faced in France. It was rany a time prophesied in 
the years of peace that a war under modern conditions would 
ruin all the nations engaged in it. We cannot believe, 
however, that the difficultv, huge as it is, will prove insur- 
mountable. The energy and resource that won the war 
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will eventually conquer this situation, too. But it will neve 
do for people to believe that and go on in the path they haye 
chosen. There must be a return to the simple, frugal ways 
of our ancestors, and if the public recognises the absolute 
necessity of this it will at the same time insist that its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament reflect a similar spirit in the natiop, 


‘THE death of Mr. Arthur Campbell Ainger leaves a gap 

at Eton which no one else can fill. He was known to 
countless Etonians, each of whom will keep his own vivid 
and peculiar picture of him. The elder generation may see 
him as one of the best of Eton fives players. Those who 
were at school some thirty years ago will recall the spare, 
active figure in a “change” coat, walking-stick in hand, 
coming down to kick about in College Field on short “ after 
fours.”” The boys of to-day will think of the old master, 
still living on in his pleasant house and a most indefatigable 
looker-on. All will remember the writer of the spirited 
“Carmen Etonense,” which is sung all over the world at 
Fourth of June dinners, and the “ Vale,” which strikes so un- 
erringly the right note of a leaving song. Save for four years 
at Trinity, Mr. Ainger spent his whole life at Eton, and the 
school never had a more devoted son. But he never let 
his affection degenerate into sentimentality and, in his 
“Eton Sixty Years Ago,” wrote of the school with singular 
impartiality and clear-sightedness. 


A FRIEND. 
Upon St. Barnabas’s church, 
Poised on a high delightful perch, 
There sits a sculptured saint ; 
The noises of the town must float 
Up to his resting-place remote 
Harmoniously faint. 


Across the city’s teeming ways, 
Canopied with a smoky haze, 

He looks with longing eyes 

To where, beyond the grimy clutch 
Of its contaminating touch, 

The tranquil country lies. 


But in the morning as I pass 
I sometimes think St. Barnabas 
(For surely it is he) 
Leans gently forward in his seat, 
And peering down into the street, 
Quietly blesses me. 
Rose FYLEMAN. 


LINDISFARNE CASTLE, which is advertised for sale in 

this issue, ought to be acquired by some Northumbrian 
man of letters or artist ; one who is proud of the past glory 
of the island and alive to the unique combination of beauty 
it presents. Sand dry and blown above the dunes, sand 
gleaming and wet where a receding tide changes isle to 
continent, rocks black and rugged, distant wavy hilltops, 
sea, little ships and an odd little harbour, the red ruins of @ 
famous abbey, an old-fashioned fishing village with a fine 
parish church, curious inns and cottages, toft and croft, 
a marsh and lake rich in flora and fauna, wild winds and 
flapping, screaming scafewl form an environment imagine 
tion could not better. And after many vicissitudes the castle 
by its present owner has been changed into a dwelling-place 
not unworthy of the surroundings. It owes its origin te 
the naval policy of Henry VIII, or, rather, that of his great 
Minister, Cardinal Wolsey, and was an outcome of a genet 
scheme of fortification for the coast and harbours. Originally 
a simple “ block house,” it was very early developed into @ 
fine castellated building, and was so depicted by the artists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During that 
period it does not seem to have remained long in any sing’ 
occupation, but was the home of various local notabilities 
in succession, the castle being Government property. Then 
in an evil day it was handed over to the Coastguard, who 
left it in a state of dilapidation from which it was rescue 
by Mr. Edward Hudson, aided by the skill and knowledge 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens. He produced the fine country house 
which it now is, and furnished it with admirable taste al 
propriety. Last, but not least, the rock on which the castle 
sits was transformed into a natural garden, all of which wé 
very right and proper, since Lindisfarne was the earlv home 
whence proceeded religion, education and the first English 
art. The famous Lindisfarne Gospel, despite its Celtic 
origin, is as English as a Shakespearean play or a Wordsworth 
sonnet. 
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By CAMPBELL Donpcson. 


HE exhibition of an almost complete set of 

etchings by Augustus John at the Chenil 

Gallery, next door to Chelsea Town Hall, is an 

event important enough to divert lovers of 

black and white from their accustomed haunts 
in‘Bond Street. It is a fitting sequel to the large 
exhibition of his paintings that was held some months 
ago at the gallery of the Alpine Club, and it is to be 
hoped that some opportunity will be given later on to 
the art-loving public to see a large collection of his best 
drawings. With the exception of a few subjects which 
have enjoved a certain popularity, the etchings are 
little known, and most people, except a small circle of 
collectors who have followed his work with close 
interest, will be surprised to learn that they amount to 
as many as 125. The completely illustrated catalogue 
of his etched work that is now in active preparation, 
to be published in 1920, will contain 134 etchings, but 
these include a few suppressed plates which have been 
regarded as failures and have not been published. 
The catalogue will include all the etched work that 
the artist produced before the war, and a record of 
the few plates on which he is now once more at work, 
including studies for a new etched portrait of himself to 
be published only in the édition de luxe of the catalogue, 
will be reserved for a future volume. Even _ before 
1914 he had abandoned etching, save for occasional 
experiments, for several years, and of all the 
etchings to be included in the catalogue only four 
portrait heads of girls, etched a short time before the 
war, but now exhibited for the first time, are later in 
date than IgIo. 

Down to 1906, when the first considerable exhibi- 
tion of Mr. John’s etchings was held at the Chenil 
Gallery, his etched work was only known and appreciated 
by his artist friends and by a very few collectors who 
had recognised the interest and merit of work which 
stood quite apart from that of other etchers of the same 
generation. I do not place it above the work of all the 
other etchers. It is much too socn to classify them in 
order of merit. I merely say that it is different from 
the average work, indeed, from any other work, of the 
same date produced in England. A German critic, very 
Well informed about English etching as well as that of 
his own countrymen, used, before the war, to be fond 
of expatiating on the great advantage that Englishmen 
enjoyed over Germans by possessing a sound tradition 
in the matter of technique, which they were willing to 
learn from their seniors and practise with a sensible 
conservatism, instead of aiming at originality at all 
costs and perpetually making fresh starts and fresh 
failures, for the sake of being unlike other people and 
making a splash. The sobriety, good taste, and 
accomplished craftsmanship of the average English 
etcher brought up in the traditions of Sir F. Seymour 
Haden and Sir Frank Short, R.A., as evinced in every 
exhibition since the ‘“‘ eighties” of the Royal Society 
of Painter Etchers, may, indeed, be preferred to such an 
orgy of ugliness, eccentricity, bad drawing and slovenly 
technique as was to be seen in most of the German 
rooms in the great International Exhibition of Graphic 
Art at Leipzig in 1914. But these typical English 
qualities are fostered by a typically English love of 
compromise, and may degenerate imperceptibly, if not 
counteracted by the needful infusion of new blood, 
into typical English faults. The average English etcher 
is contented to sit down before an interesting old church 
or castle, a gnarled tree-trunk, a group of fir trees, 
a Sussex down, a waterfall, a Westmorland lake or a 
moonlight sky, and record, with more or less skill and 
With a more or less personal style and touch, what almost 
any other eye, as well as his, could see. Invention, 
dramatic power, human interest and deep insight into 
human motives that instinctive comprehension of the 
Significance of gesture, and that practice of eve and 
hand which enable a Rembrandt or a Forain to im- 
pProvise and create without a literal transcript from the 
model—these are rare gifts among English etchers of 
to-day, and it would be hard to name an etcher who 
possesses more of them, though I am far from asserting 
that he possesses them all, than Augustus John. 
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It was on the walls of a dimly lighteg 
landing of the Whitechapel Art Gallery— 
I think at an Exhibition of Scottish Art in 
1g01—that I received my first vivid 
impression of the art of an etcher, then 
unknown, but now admittedly standing 
in the first ranks, Muirhead Bone. I haye 
a similar memory of seeing for the first 
time, I suppose in 1902, when attending 
a soirée at University College, a little 
group of etchings by Augustus John hung 
on the walls of a Slade School corridor. 
Mr. John had then long left the Slade 
and started on his independent career as 
an exhibiting painter. Born in January, 
1879, he entered the Slade in 1894 and 
left it in 1898, after establishing a_ repv- 
tation as the foremost student of his time. 
It was in 1901, while teaching art at the 
University of Liverpool, that he com- 
menced as etcher, and by 1902, when he 
returned to London, he had_ already 
produced a considerable number of etchings, 
beginning with portraits, some of them 
Rembrandtesque in pose, others more 
frankly modern, of himself and of his first 
wife, Miss Ida Nettleship, and quickly 
adding portrait heads of artist friends, 
studies of models and queer old men 
of Liverpool —‘‘ Old Arthy,” “The 
Old  MHaberdasher,”’ ‘The  Maulatto,” 
“Old Man in a Fur Cloak,” and all 
the rest of the curious specimens of 
humanity whom he studied with a pene- 
trating eye, and recorded in a careful, 
elaborate and realistic manner, which 
comes nearer than any other modem 
English etching to the style of the early 
pupils of Rembrandt. All these early 
plates were done for practice and with 
little idea of making any profit by the 
exhibition or publication of proofs. The 
plates were printed with very varying 
degrees of skill; scmetimes, in the earliest 
trial proofs, very badly and indistinctly 
indeed ; sometimes—perhaps by accident 
—with a clearness of impression that has 
never been rivalled in the later issues 
pulled by professional printers, who have 
too often left a dark tone upon the plate 
instead of allowing the etched line itself to 
tell with all its force against a clean- 
wiped background. Unluckily, there was 
often a genuine excuse for this use 
tone. The artist, when once his first 
interest in his plates had passed off, was 
very careless about their preservation, and 
would let them be scratched and. battered 
and corroded by verdigris, so that Mr. 
Knewstub, the founder of the Chenil 
Gallery, when he undertook, in the 
winter of 1905-06, to rescue John’s etched 
plates from all further harm and super 
tend their printing and publication in a 
methodical manner, had a difficult tass 
of cleaning and scraping and all kinds 
of salvage operations to perform. As 
many plates as he could find still m 
existence, whether in sufficiently g00 
condition to yield editions or so badly 
damaged that they had to be destroyed, 
Mr. Knewstub took over and numbere 
in 1906, along with all such early proofs 
as could be found still in the artists 
possession. Proofs of earlier date had bee? 
given away or sold by the artist in a very 
casual manner. Some early states, ol 
which there is some reason to suppose 
the existence, have disappeared, and maj, 
perhaps, come to light again when 4 
available information about the rest 
which have survived, is published. They 
are probably in the possession of MI. 
John’s early friends of Slade School days, 
if they have not been destroyed. Many 
plates, even including some of really fits 
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class merit, have only recently come to light, which the 
artist had condemned and scored across with lines, without 
a single proof having been preserved. 

Mr. C. L. Rothenstein of Bradford bought fifteen etchings 
from Mr. John in 1903 as the nucleus of a very extensive 
collection which he subsequently formed, but I was myself 
the first collector who asked the artist to let him form an 
approximately complete set of the etchings, at the time when 
the existing proofs were first being sorted out and put together, 
and before the regulated editions of the extant plates, which 
thenceforth, down to 1907, were limited to twenty-five 
impressions, had been printed. Something like eighty 
etchings must have passed into my possession in that winter 
of 1905-06, including many unique impressions from lost 
plates, and not merely one impression of each plate, but a 
number of rare trial proofs, touched in pencil, and early 
states in pure etching of plates which were afterwards dis- 
figured by an injudicious use of dry-point, which veiled and 
obscured under indeterminate patches of shadow the crisp 
clearness of the first conception as the etching point had left 
it. The first state ot ‘‘ Old Scott,” here reproduced, is a typical 
example ; the published state is much too heavily shaded 
and obscured by the dry-point “ burr.’’ Most of the remain- 
ing rare states were bought by Mr. H. S. Theobald, K.C., and 
when his collection was dispersed the majority cf them were 
bought by Mr. R. C. Witt, who added ordinary impressions 
of many other plates. I am not aware of any other large John 
collections in this country besides my own, that of Mr. Witt 
and Mr. Rutherston’s, which has recently been sold en bloc and 
fills a prominent place in Messrs. Chenil’s present exhibition. 
Mr. Quinn of New York has formed a very large collection, 
which does not, however, include unique proofs or rare states. 

The greater part of Mr. John’s work, and also, with a few 
exceptions, the best part, had been produced before 1906. 
His early etchings include, besides a number of portraits of 
himself, the most remarkable of which bears the title, ‘“‘ Téte 
farouche,”’ a beautifully drawn portrait of Jacob Epstein, the 
sculptor, with eyes downcast and a pensive look, very different 
from the later portrait of the same sitter, gazing out aggres- 
sively from under a shock of long, curly hair, which is among 
the plates now being published for the first time. Another 
excellent early portrait, unfortunately of the utmost rarity, is 
that of William Rothenstein. Percy Wyndham Lewis is 
another artist of note who figures in the list. The most 
characteristic group, however, of the etchings is that which 
contains the portraits of women, literal or idealised, in every- 
day garb or in a somewhat fantastic or bohemian headdress. 
“Young Woman Musing ”’ and “‘ The Pheasant ’’ may serve 
as examples of two very different kinds, each in its own way 
fascinating and attractive. There are, perhaps, a score or 
even more of these girl’s heads, wistful, pensive or smiling, 
graceful and refined, or somewhat bold and defiant ; all of 
them full of life, observed with penetration and drawn with a 
masterly sureness ef hand. In his compositions, which do 
not often include more than two or three figures, Mr. John 
is sometimes not so happy as in his plates representing a single 
person, and one is sometimes conscious of the lack of any 
sufficiently interesting motive for the grouping of several 
figures together. ‘‘ Out on the Moor,” a study of his wife 
and children on Dartmoor in 1905, the period to which several 
etchings of gipsy vans and the masterly little plate of ‘‘ Dart- 
moor Ponies” also belong. is one of the most successful of 
these groups. The least satisfactory part of his work, on the 
whole, is the numerous group of plates, chiefly of nude subjects, 
that he etched in 1906, with such titles as “ Everglades,” 
: Les Femmes Damnées,” “ The Weary Women,” and 
Precipice.” They are drawn out of his own head, with too 
little reference to the model, and are unattractive as subjects. 
His more infrequent nude studies of early date, such as “ The 
Brook” and the “Girl Standing and Looking Down,” a 
unique etching which is now being exhibited for the first time 
and is reproduced among our illustrations, show John’s talent 
ina much more favourable light than the fantastic nudes of 
1906. The most beautiful compositions of this date are “ The 
Valley of Time,” “ Girl With an Urn,” and “ The Large Grotto.” 

__ Only a few plates are later than 1906. The best of them, 
With the exception of one or two of the more recent girls’ 
heads that are now just published, are the portraits of Mr. 
Charles McEvoy, dramatist and brother of the well known 
portrait painter, and of Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Irish poet. Both 
of these were etched in 1907. The “ Charles McEvoy ”’ is a 
Wonderful example of perfectly direct and unprejudiced 
Portraiture ; it is a perfect likeness and a masterly, though 
hot at alla beautiful, etching. It was supposed that the plate 
Was done for after yielding a tew proofs, but it has lately 
been put into the hands of a skilful printer who has obtained 
excellent results again. In 1910 a small group of plates came 
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out with sketchy portraits and studies of horses and camp life, 
not so satisfactory as much of the early work. 

Mr. John shares with many French artists a frankness, 
a loyalty to himself and disregard of public opinion which 
are not socommon here as across the Channel, but there is not 
a single French etcher to whom I should be tempted to com- 
pare him. If I were asked to name any other living etcher 
of whom in any way he reminds me, I could only think of 
Zorn. I would not for a moment imply that there is any real 
resemblance between their two styles, especially in technique. 
Here Zorn is by far the greater master, much more sure of the 
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effect that he intends to produce and of the means by which 
he will produce it. He has never been feeble, as John at 
his worst, sometimes is. But there is in the work of both 
these men a personal note, a force, a vitality which are very 
rare in contemporary etching. I shall be surprised if this 
exhibition, the first opportunity that has ever been offered 
of seeing all Mr. John’s works together, does not result in raising 
his reputation considerably in the opinion of critics and 
collectors. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Te little old-world town of Pershore, situated in the 
lovely county of Worcestershire, is, as all the world 
knows, the home of the famous plum which bears its 
name. It is famous also, though perhaps not so generally 
known, for its Co-operative Market, one of, if not the most 
successful of its kind in the country. It was started some ten 
vears ago by a number of local growers who had for their object 
the better selling of their produce and a desire to help the small 
grower to market his fruit and vegetables successtully. 

The market is known as The Pershore Co-operative Fruit 
Market,. Limited, and from small beginnings has steadily grown 
and prospered. in the first year of the market’s existence 
some 200 growers took advantage of it to dispose of their 
produce ; to-day. there are well over 2,000 on its books, including 
many cottagers as well as growers in a large way of business. 
At the beginning sales were naturally small, but they have 
steadily increased, and reached a record figure in August of 
this year, when in one week they amounted to over £11,202. 
The prices made in the market are excellent and compare most 
favourably with those obtained elsewhere, so much’ so that 
consignments of fruit and vegetables often come by train from 
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a distance to be sold, instead of being sent to a market nearer 
at hand. 

The fact that “‘ topping ”’ is strongly opposed by the market 
management probably Las a good deal to do with the ruling 
high prices. ‘‘ Topping,” which is merely packing to deceive 
the buyer, consists of placing your best fruit or vegetables on 
the top, packing the less good below out of sight. In this 
connection the Society’s trade mark is interesting, the out- 
standing features of it are four large Ps, which stand for 
Pershore Produce Properly Packed. Tie large wicker Lampers, 
known locally as “‘ pots,” which are the property of the market, 
and which are hired out to the growers at 2d. each per time 
for them to market their procuce in, are all marked in large blue 
letters, on both sides, with these four large Ps. 

The present capital of the Society is £4,500, made up of 
#1 shares. Every member must be a skarel older, but no one 
member may kold more than 200 shares. Tle annual report 
for 1918 shows that the year’s sales amounted to over £108,255, 
showing a net profit of over £3,735 for the year. After the 
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dividend of 5 per cent. on capital was paid to shareholders 
and 25 per cent. of the balance put to the reserve fund, a bonys 
of 5 per cent., in proportion to their wages, paid to employees, 
a balance was left, which was added to the amount broug] t forward 
from the previous year, less certain donations to Y.M.C.A. Hut 
funds, etc., out of which it was recommended a_ bonus of 
4} per cent. should be paid to growers who were skarelolcers, 
in proportion to the value of the produce they sent for Sale, 
during the year. 

The market charges 73 per cent. commission on all sales, 
thus those growers who were sharelolders, and wlo conse- 
quently received this bonus of 4} per cent., actually sold their 
produce through the market at a total cost of only 3} per cent,, 
a truly remarkably low figure. It must not be forgotten also 
that the local grower is, by using the market, saved all tl e bother 
of packing for rail, catching trains, damage in transit, etc. All 
he has to do is to send it down on a dray in pots, bags or nets, 
as the case may be, where it arrives all fresh and reaay for sale 
a very few hours after it has been actually growing. 





GERMAN LAND RECLAMATION 


R. G. B. FARLAM, who was taken a prisoner of 

war in May, 1915, and, after a few months spent in a 

German hospital recovering from wounds, was 

drafted to Ostenholzer Moor, Hanover, to work 

on a Government reclamation scheme there, has 
published in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture an 
interesting account of his experiences. The latitude of this 
moor is about that of the central Midlands of England. The 
area under Government control is about 11,000 of its total 
18,000 acres. Plans have been made for draining and cultivat- 
ing it so that the whole moor could be divided into small 
holdings. Work of the same kind had already been done and 
several small holdings had been occupied by peasants for 
several years. It was by no means a promising proposition. 
On the central part of the moor the peat went down to a 
maximum depth of rzyds. Below it were sand and gravel. 
On the top of the peat was a sandy track which had been 
afforested about 1885-87. On the peat lands the wild vegeta- 
tion consisted of heather and bents. The peat had little 
value as fuel because it was not solid enough, but it had been 
utilised for manufacturing peat moss litter. The steps of 
reclamation were first rough drainage by surface canals 
placed 530yds. apart. They were 7ft. wide at the surface 
and 3ft. wide at the water level, and 7ft.in depth. The object 
was to dry the land sufficient to allow of further operations. 
Then the trenches were deepened and pipes laid down, heather 
being used as a bed and as a covering. The pipes should not 
be laid less than 5ft. deep and not more than 21yds. apart, or 
in very marshy places 15vds. Drains laid down in this way 
seem to work very well. The labour cost is estimated to have 
been as large as {9 8s. per acre, reckoning the wage at the 
present standard rate of 8s. a day. Roadways were con- 
structed very much as they are in Belgium. After draining, 
the land was left for at least asummer, after which it was cut 
into small pieces by a Landbau motor. This machine was of 
60 nominal horse-power, and in 1916 cost 33,600 marks, say, 
£1,680. Before ploughing, the land was dressed with a mixture 
of lime and ro per cent. of clay. It should be applied at the 
rate of about 4 tons or 5 tons to the acre, but only 35cwt. 
were used owing to the difficulty of obtaining it in war-time. 
It should be used at the rate of 5cwt. per acre every succeeding 
year for the first few years in order to counteract the acidity 
of the soil. . : 
After ploughing, the manures used were basic slag, 
crude potash salts, and calcium cyanamide. Culture of 
nitrogen bacteria were used for leguminous crops. Clover, 
serradella and peas gave a good return the first vear of 
cultivation. The crops increased in value annually ; that of 
rye was very poor in 19016—17 bushels in 1917 and 26 bushels 
in 1918. The corresponding figures for oats were 15 bushels 
in 1916, 22 bushels in 1917 and 32 bushels in 1918. Potatoes, 
less than I ton in 1913, 5 tons in Ig17, and 7 tons in 1918. 
Clover was a blank the first year, 1.3 tons the second, and 2.8 
tons the third. The reason given for the crops not being 
larger was that it was impossible to obtain sufficient artificial 
manure. Mr. Farlam does not think that reclaimed peat 
makes good small heldings. The work was subsidised by the 
German Government “in accordance with its general agri- 
cultural policy of developing ail land in Germany to the 
greatest possible extent.” Peat land, be it remembered, is 
considered the most difficult and less advantageous soil to 
reclaim in Germany. Mr. Farlam worked for the greater part 


of the time on portions of the moor where the soil is sand 
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mixed with coarse gravel. A large amount of this land had 
been forest land. Practically the whole land in the district 
(we assume this to mean the land in cultivation) had been 
reclaimed and settled within the last fiftv years. In reclaim- 
ing this lighter land the first saving is that the pipes need not 
be so deep, 3ft. or 4ft. being sufficient. After the land had been 
broken by the cultivation machine, ploughing in the ordinary 
manner followed, and a good average field was obtained by 
the third year.. Small holdings and farms in general on this 
land show very much better results than the peat land, 
and every kind of crop, including wheat and tobacco, was 
grown. That is interesting to us chiefly because of the 
abundant supplies of that type of land in Great Britain. 
On a Government farm of 700 acres at Scharnebek, by Lune- 
burg, in the valley of the Elbe, the black peat is only 12ins. 
in depth and the land had formerly been afforested. Although 
this land had only been under cultivation for three years, 
yet when the writer visited it in September, 1917, “ the whole 
of the crops could only be described as very good, potatoes, 
sugar beet and swede turnips showing exceedingly good 
results.” Finally, a description is given of the cultivation 
of buckwheat on peat lands. All who are interested in 
reclamation should read this article. They will certainly 
agree with the Editor of the Journal, who congratulates Mr. 
Farnlam on having taken so much pains to obtain facts which 
may be of important service in guiding the agriculturists of 
this country. 

Those interested in reclamation in this country will 
study the paper with attention. It is impossible not to 
admire the resolution with which Germany kept on with 
the work under difficulties beside which ours were light. 
They have now had more than half a century’s experience 
of reclamation and know what it is to add to the fertile 
area of the country. The outlay on reclaiming peat land 
has no doubt been heavy, but those who have followed 
the course of events in Holland and Belgium know that 
Germany has not been able to keep in front during the 
war. Peat land can to-day be reclaimed by much less 
laberious methods. But it is more important to know that 
light land can be brought into cultivation at comparatively 
small expense. Mr. Farlam was much astonished at the 
excellent crops obtained from land which only grew heather 
and bracken at the beginning of the war. In this country tt 
would be easy to start a reclamation as large in extent 
as Ostenholzer Moor, which ran to 18,000 acres. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk alone three or four times that 
quantity of waste land could be attacked at once. It 
is land that would grow not only ordinary farm crops, 
but asparagus, carrots, onions and other garden produce 
to perfection. Yet the authorities, when they are urgently 
in need of land, do not take that which is lying useless and 
barren, but dispossess capable and industrious farmers 1 
order to let in  small-holders. They still dilly-dally 
over afforestation. Committees, organisations and societies 
are formed, much is written in the newspapers, still 
more is spouted from platforms, but nobody makes am 
effectual start. Afforestation could be done to a great 
extent in winter-time ; and if it were recognised, as it shoul 
be and will be before long, that the effect of short hours ane 
high wages, combined with an extended utilisation of the 
tractor plough, will be unemployment during the wintel 
months, the advantage of starting schemes of reclamation an 
afforestation simultaneously would be apparent to the dullest. 
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SALMON FISHING 


By F. E. 


AID the writer of an article on salmon fishings in a 

widely circulated daily newspaper the other day: 

«  . , at best the fishing (on the best Scottish 

rivers) is a gamble. If the season is dry you may 

catch next to nothing. ” Such a statement 
is very sweeping, and one wonders what proportions of bad 
luck, inexpert fishing and ignorance of the true conditions 
it is based on. The following brief narrative of two days’ 
sport among salmon on the Spey in Morayshire may serve in 
some measure to offset such ill-founded verdicts on salmon 
fishings in Scotland. 

The two days’ angling commenced on a summer forenoon 
on the Pitchroy or Blacksboat salmon beat of the Spey. The 
weather was perfect, the tonic effect of the air remarkable, 
and the springtime freshness of leafage still lingered although 
continued sunshine had brought the water tc a low level and 
extreme clearness. 

Fishing started on the Craigroy Pool. This pool is not 
only a very picturesque one, but yearly proves itself to be a 
favourite haunt of the salmon. Towards the head of the pool 
is a beautiful little island covered with trees and shrubs. 
The boat (for in fishing this pool one was used) had got about 
half-way down the pool when a fish rose to the fly just as it 
touched the water. To the accompaniment of the whirring 
reel the fish made his first wild, surprised rush. Then he 
stopped and 
allowed some line 
to be recovered. 
The continued 
and increasing 
pressure roused 
him to fresh 
activity and more 
line went out. 
So the battle of 
give and take 
went on until the 
steady control of 
the rod and the 
unslackening line 
caused the fish to 
allow the boat to 
be brought to the 
left bank of the 
pool. Then the 
angler (Mr. Alex- 
ander Edward of 
Sanquhar and 
Kintail) stepped 
ashore. This 
was not done 
without consider- 
able difficulty, 
for the fish was 
still fighting 
gamely. The 
angler continued 
the pressure on 
the salmon and 
gradually worked 
along the bank 
Mm an endeavour 
to get “square 
on” to the fish. 
The manceuvre 
succeeded and 
the under-keeper 
was. crouching 
ready with the 
gaff when the 
still lively salmon 
caught sight of 
him. With re- 
newed energy the 
fish made for the 
other side of the 
uver, and once 
more all the old 
yield and recover 
tactics had to be 
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before the fish was again approaching gaffing range. The 
attitude of the under-keeper this time was something like 
that of a goalkeeper on guard for a penalty kick. | Nimbly 
he ducked under the line, stepped a short pace into the water, 
sent his weapon home and neatly landed a pretty but smallish 
fish of tolb. Although the “ scrap”’ takes time in telling, 
the actual performance lasted about five minutes, which was 
well under the “‘ minute to the pound ”’ allowance. 

Meantime, on the same beat, the second angler of the 
party had been successful in landing two nice but small 
salmon, one of 63lb. and the other a 10-pounder, like its 
twin from Craigroy. Such were the results of the first day’s 
fishing. 

In an interval there was the accustomed anglers’ talk 
on fishing ways and means, and some of it may interest other 
brothers of the craft reading this. On the Monday immedi- 
ately previous to this day’s fishing, Mr. Edward landed seven 
fish from various pools of the Pitchroy beat. One of these 
salmon missed the fly, but hooked himself on his underside. 
He proved to be a fish weighing 13lb. Starting from the 
Craigroy Pool, he led his captor a wild chase for half a mile 
down-stream before it was at all possible for the gaff to be 
used. 

It is worthy of note, in view of the statement quoted 
at the beginning of this article, that the Spey, on Monday, 
Tuesday and 
Wednesday dur- 
ing which the 
thirteen fish men- 
tioned here as 
being caught, was 
low, the weather 
very bright, and 
the fish exceed- 
ingly shy. 

Mr. Edward is 
regarded as one 
of the most expert 
of salmon anglers 
onthe Spey. The 
rod he favours is 
one of greenheart 
with a top of 
lance-wood, and 
is in length trom 
m5ft. to r5dft. 
He believes in 
using fine tackle 
and, in fishing 
for salmon, one 
fly only. These 
flies Mr. Edward 
frequently 
dresses himself, 
and he has been 
known to even 
fashion his own 
rods. Generally, 
however, the 
rods are manu- 
factured to Mr. 
Edward’s designs 
by Stuart of 
Aberlour. Blue 
Charm, Dallas, 
Miselma,Pitchroy 
and Dunkeld are 
a few of the 
successful __ flies 
on this beat of 
the Spey. 

Asked his 
views as to the 
power of fish to 
distinguish 
colour, Mr. 
Edward seemed 
to be in no doubt 
that salmon 
could easily 
recognise colour 
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in flies. This is rather jp 
opposition to a_ published 
letter by Baden-Powell op 
September 23rd, 1016, jn 
which he says: “ It has been 
proved that, except in aq 
limited few positions of lure 
approaching the fish, colour 
is invisible to the fish.” Mr. 
Edward added that he was per- 
fectly certain of the extraor- 
dinarily keen vision of salmon, 
and believed they take a salmon 
fly rather in a mood of curiosity 
than because they regard it as 
food. As Mr. Edward is a 
close observer of Salmo Salar’s 
habits and characteristics, his 
remarks [carry more weight 
than that of mere interest. 

The under-keeper, who 
acted as gaffsman, also had 
some interesting things to say. 
His exposition of the use of 
the gaff would avoid, if pro- 
perly marked and applied, the 
loss of many a good fish. The 
keeper had, however, one 
theory that sounded new. He 
holds that the reason why a 
salmon very often leaps from 
the water during a struggle is 
because of the gut cast, when 
the fish is rushing up-stream, 
coming against its body and 
tickling it! It is a theory 
which one has not met with 
in any of a multitude of books 
on angling, nor in the spoken 
experience of a very large 
number of anglers. 

On Wednesday morning a 
start was made at the Redbank 
Pool. The chief features of 
this pool are traces of the 
inroads of the wild floods to 
which the Spey is subject, as 
evidenced by the _ boulder- 
reinforced left bank, and the 
strong, swift current sweeping 
through the midst of the pool. 
No fewer than three fish were 

— , speedily lightly hooked and 
THE UNDERKEEPER’S ATTITUDE WAS THAT A GOALKEEPER. lost at the Redbank. In 
addition to these disappoint- 
ing events, a fourth salmon 
of about 8lb. was_ securely 
hooked, played and landed in 
about five minutes. 

Shortly afterwards a fifth 
salmon rose to the fly, the 
hook went home and a good 
tussle began between fish and 
fisherman. The angler’s chief 
difficulty at this pool was te 
get a suitable landing-place, 
and it was only after mucl 
manceuvring and skilful play 
that the gaffsman got his 
chance, with the result that 
a beautifully developed male 
salmon was grassed in about 
a quarter of an hour. A boat 
was used on the Redbank 
Pool also, and the two fish 
captured were hooked from 
the right bank but landed on 
the left. The fly which was 
proving so effective was that 
old favourite, the Blue Charm. 

The Broadwood Poo! 
yielded no fish. A quiet, 
placid pool, best in a falling 
water, not much is expecte 
from it in low, clear, dty 

B. Beattie. THE GAFF GOES HOME. Copyright. weather conditions. 
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From the bridge over the Boat Pool eight salmon could 
be seen resting neareach other. One of them was conspicuous 
bv its curious white head. 

“On this second day’s fishing another angler joined the 
party. After unsuccessfully employing fly as a lure he 
decided to use prawn. Fishing from the bridge over the 
Boat Pool, he had the interesting experience of observing 
the salmon’s tactics with the bait. The fish was seen to follow 
the prawn as it was drawn through the water. The antenne 
of the prawn seemed a special object of concern to the 
salmon. Somewhat after the manner of a cat with a 
mouse the fish played with the lure, approached it tenta- 
tively, suddenly doubled round it swiftly, and then, at 
the moment of its stoppage preparatory to its being 
lifted from the water, the salmon rushed at the prawn 
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MR. ALEXANDER EDWARD OF SANQUHAR AND KINTAIL FISHING 


SPEY AT PITCHROY. 


fiercely, was securely hooked and, after the usual “ argument,” 
safely landed. 

In conclusion, and by way of still further answering 
such doleful descriptions ‘of the results of salmon fishing 
in Scotland as that of the writer quoted at the commencement 
of this article, it may be mentioned that the number of salmon 
caught on the Pitchroy beat of the Spey alone in 1895 was 167, 
in I9I3 it was 189, and one angler during the present season 
caught eighty salmon in a single month. These are only 
outstanding figures, but were the daily and monthly catches 
Stated in detail for this beat, other beats on the Spey and the 
splendid salmon rivers of Scotland generally, the statistics 
would leave one wondering whether mismanagement rather 
than misfortune, and ignorance rather than. ill-luck, were 
the true causes of the very inaccurate statement that “ On 


the beats of the best Scottish rivers, at the best, the fishing 
1S a gamble.” 
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THE LIVING CYCADS 


The Living Cycads, by Charles Joseph Chamberlain. (The University 

of Chicago Press: Chicago, 19:9.) 

ROFESSOR CHAMBERLAIN must be a happy man, 

and, indeed, he writes as though he were happy. He has 

chosen as his life-study a group of plants whose interest 

lies in their primitive and “ intermediate ’”’ structure 

and whose charm rests on the paucity of their species. 
The living cycads are fern-like or palm-iike trees which come 
near to the most primitive of. seed-bearing plants and whose 
origin can be traced back through the Mesozoic epoch, when 
they greatly abounced, into the Paleozoic period. There are but 
few survivors at the present time. Nine genera are recognised, 
and, with a curious regard to symmetry, four of these are situate 
in the New World and five in the Old World. Of the four, but 
one genus, Zamia, passes south of the 
equator; and of the fe, but one genus, 
Cycas, is found north of the equator, and 
this extends from Australia into Japan 
and, according to Thistelton-Dyer, into 
Annam. There: are again but two 
regions in the world where three genera 
of cycads are found growing naturally 
together ; these are Mexico and Queens- 
land. The nine genera include akcut one 
hundred species, the whole forming a 
compact group easily mastered by a 
single botanist. 

The cycad best known to the public 
is the so-called sago plant (Cycas revo- 
Inta), common erough in greenhouses. 
Its rigid, symmetrical leaves are con- 
spicuous at Eastertide in our churches 
and often seen at funeral services under 
the name of palm branches, though they 
are not branches and kave nothing io 


do with palms. The word sago recalls 
the fact that cycads contain an abund- 
ance of starch. Attempts lave been 


made to exploit this commercially, but 
the planis grow too slowly to render 
these attempts financially successful. 
The underground portions of the Zamia 
are especially rich in starch and this is 
oiten used as food, but care must be 
taken. The stem is pounded or ground 
up and well washed in a straining cloth ; 
this removes a ceriain poison which 
proved fatal to several soldiers in the 
American Civil War who had not taken the 
necessary precautions. Properly prepared 
the meal makes a fairly palatable 
cake or pudding. The seeds, treated 
in the same way —for they, too, 
are poisonous—are a favourite food of 
the Australian blacks, who, at certain 
seasons of the year, grow quite plump 
by feeding on them. The leaves of 
cycads also are poisonous and cause in 
cattle which will persist in eating them 
a paralysis known to the cattlemen as 
‘rickets,’ which ultimately deprives 
them of all power of movement and 
then they die of starvation. So serious 
1s the loss thus caused to the stock- 
keeper that the Government of Queens- 
land is making a serious effort to ex- 
terminate the Macrozamia, one of the 


commonest species in the bush. This 
is done by cutting a hole in the stem 
ard inserting arsenic. It seems a pity 





. to destroy plants of so toary an 

Copyright. antiquity, Many specimens of which are 

THE also of great age. J yr. _Vries records 

that a cycad still Iiving in Amsterdam 

Botanical Gardens is about 2,000 years 

old, though it is not quite clear on what data he relies in arriving 
at this figure. 

The seeds are borne on cones, superficially, rather like pine 
cones, and these cones are male and female; so are the plants, 
for cones of both sexes are never found on one tree. They often 
attain enormous proportions, some of the female cones being the 
largest known in any plant, fossil or recent. In Encephalacrtos, 
when there are two to three cones on a tree, their average weight 
will be 46lbs. to 48lbs.; when the tree bears only one, it will 
weigh 8olbs. to golbs. In one species of Macrozamia the cones 
are 2{t. long by 1ft. across and weigh 5olbs. to 56lbs. These 
will bear 200 to 300 bright fleshy seeds, so gigantic in size that 
they are cut across, mounted witha binge and clasp and used as 
match-boxes. In some species each seed is as large as a goose’s egg. 

Much of this book is highly technical, but the account of the 
author’s travels in Mexico, Australia and the-Cape makes capital 
reading. He studied all nine genera and some thirty species in 
the field, and it is pleasant to record his many friendly welcomes 
by our fellow countrymen beyond the seas. ASE S. 
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HE Five Years’ War, through whose tragedies and 
strivings the English-speaking world and its allies 
have passed, has left England panting and shaken, 
but more than ever endowed with the prestige of 
headship of her race. However wealth may pass 
across the oceans, the heart of the British peoples beats 
centrally here. Here we all have our roots ; here the British 
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spirit arose ; here were fashioned those fundamental British 
institutions, that British outlook upon the world, which 
are the solid foundation ot the constitutions, political and 
social, of all the English-speaking communities in all parts 
of the globe. It follows that for the maintenance of that 
prestige (far more important for England even than her 
commerce or her financial leadership at any given moment) 
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it is a high duty to protect and preserve to the uttermost 
whatever monuments of the long past of our race remain 
upstanding within Great Britain. The prestige of England 
is visibly incorporated in her ancient cathedrals and castles, 
her old towns and municipal buildings, her country houses 
with their long traditions of distinguished livirg, her parks 
and gardens, and whatever other treasures—the work of 
our ancestors’ hands and the expression of their ideals— 
remain to us. But these material monuments are not all. 
If every old house were turned into a museum, every cathedral 
into a national monument, every park and garden into a 
public resort, the old England would be dead. It is the 
fact that these places and resorts still house the old life in 
unbroken continuity, with change of form from generation 
to generation, but without revolutionary interruption, that 
gives them their incomparable value as an imperial asset. 

Our ancient institutions are of like importance to the 
prestige of Great Britain. Suppose you could to-morrow 
annihilate the Crown and the Church of England, thus 
putting an end to the stately ceremonials traditionally 
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associated with them; deprive our municipalities of their 
robed mayors and corporations; strip the Houses of Lords 
and Commons of their ceremonial traditions; take the 
robes from the judges, the gowns from barristers; sweep 
away from Oxford and Cambridge their academical costumes, 
their chapel services, their emblems, and their customs. 
When you had done all that, where would the prestige of 
England be? Who would care to visit the cradle of their 
race from the ends of the earth? Parliament has begun to 
protect some at least of our ancient monuments. The dav 
may come when a sheer national interest may involve a 
like conscious effort to protect our no less ancient and no 
less precious institutions. 

These general remarks are prompted by the fact: that 
the castle now to be described, though in itself a building 
of considerable interest, is of main importance as the official 
home of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. The Lord 
Wardenship is an older and more picturesque monument 
than Walmer Castle. The office of Lord Warden is far more 
ancient than his dwelling. About that office are gathered 
the earliest activities out of which the British Navy grew. 
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The present functions of the Lord Warden may not be of 
any executive value as contributing to national defence, 
but, as long as there is a Lord Warden living at Walmer, the 
small beginnings of the Navy in a remote past remain 
visibly memorialised. Such a memorial is more efficient 
than any pile of stone that the ingenuity of man could 
raise. Nothing more vividly brings the past into the present 
or enforces on living men the amount of their indebtedness 
to those from whom they descend than a living ceremonial 
recurrently performed in accordance with an ancient and 
unbroken tradition. 

No one knows when the Lord Wardenship was founded 
or by what earliest stages it came into being. Necessity 
enforced the defence of the south-eastern coast of England, 
and to that end the small maritime forces of the little ports 
along it had to be co-ordinated. The original five ports 
were Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich; 
to these others were added, as well as inland localities which 
had to contribute financial aid. Ultimately the jurisdiction 
extended round the coast from Seaford in Sussex to near 
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Margate in Kent. Throughout the Middle Ages down to 
the time of Henry VII ‘the Cinque Ports thus enlarged and 
organised had to furnish the Crown with nearly all the ships 
and men needed for naval purposes. The oldest existing 
charter dates from Edward I, but it refers to older documents 
as far back as the time of Edward the Confessor. Duties 
and corresponding privileges: went on accumulating. Such 
an organisation could not exist without a head, but is 
office was of correspondingly gradual growth. At one time 
it was an office of great power and importance. It was 
generally coupled with the Governorship of Dover Castle. 
The Lord Warden was Admiral of the ports. He had his 
Court of Chancery at Dover. He still retains the duty of 
appointing the Judge of the Admiralty Court of the Cinque 
Ports as well as the Justices of the Peace in the same areas, 
but his most important functions have become decorative, 
monumental and picturesque, not, however, as aforesaid, 
unimportant. 

The maritime activity which led to the discovers of 
America and the beginnings of a world commerce necessarily 
made a great change in British naval affairs. Local levies 
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of ships and sailors were bound to be replaced sooner or 
later by something in the nature of a national navy. The 
change is already apparent in the days of Henry VIII, and 
from that time the importance of the Cinque Ports as the 
nation’s naval base declined and with it the power of the 
Lord Warden. It is noteworthy that the erection of Walmer 
Castle dates from this period. It was built in the reign of 
Henrv VIII along with other castles round the coast, such 
as the neighbouring Deal and Sandown and the remote 
Lindisfarne on Holy Jsland in Northumberland. Previously 
the coast had been protected by a succession of earthworks, 
the Great and Little Bulwarke, for instance, within the 
parish of Walmer. They had embrasures for guns, and 
were connected by communication trenches. The Kentish 
castles built by Henry VIII were completed about 1540 
and placed under the control of the Lord Warden. The 
following description of them is compressed from Elvin: 
In the centre is the keep—a circular tower containing a 
bomb-proof magazine for ammunition. It is surrounded by 
bastions with fifty-two port-holes below, commanding the 
encompassing moat. Tunnels or chimneys were contrived 
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again in 1727. About 1730 he made various alterations 
and additions to the old structure to provide the necessary 
accommodation for a household; further considerablk 
additions were made by Mr. Pitt, the Earl of Liverpool, 
and Earl Granville. Apart from certain chambers belonging 
to the original military work and since merely adapted to 
the uses of domestic service, the oldest parts of the existing 
mansion are the chambers built by the Duke oi Dorset. 
Buck's view, dated 1735, shows the general aspect of this 
building, erroneously ascribed to the Earl of Holderness, 
who did not become Lord Warden till 1765. It is raised 
over the central mass of the castle and follows the outlines 
of its walls. There is nothing remarkable about the archi- 
tecture or the decoration of the rooms. A small central 
hall, a long passage leading through it, with others branching 
off as convenience dictated—these are the elements of the 
plan. The plain stone wall is pierced by oblong sash- 
windows and the crest of the wall is battlemented. 

The Duke of Dorset’s additions were mainly on the sea- 
front, which remains much as he left it. I believe the drawing- 
room was his—a pleasant sunny chamber—but Lord Granville 
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to carry off the smoke of the guns. There were larger embra- 
sures for cannon near the upper part of the bastions. The 
entrance from the landward side was by a drawbridge and 
strong machicolated gateway. Within each castle was a 
Well. The bastion walls were 20ft. thick below and rift. 
above. Their architect was probably one Steven von 
Haschenperg. The garrison of Walmer consisted of a 
captain, lieutenant, two porters, ten gunners and four 
soldiers, Less than a century later we read of Walmer 
Castle as much decayed and threatened by the sea at high 
tides; moreover, rain drives into the rooms and powder 
houses, the gate is decayed “ with loose stones hanging over,” 
and so forth. It was presumably patched up. During the 
Civil War the castles changed hands more than once. 
Walmer was besieged by Parliament troops in 1648, and held 
out for 4 month before surrendering. It was “ much spoiled 
with the granades,” but the repairs were only estimated to 
cost £300. The castles continued to be of military importance 
throughout the seventeenth century. ; 

_Uhe first Lord Warden to make Walme: Castle his 
residence was the Duke of Dorset, appointed in 1708 and 
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added to it. Mr. Pitt built the rooms over the southern 
rampart. A plate in Ireland's “ History of Kent,” dated 1830, 
shows Walmer at this stage. Finally, in 1863, Lord Granville 
added a storey containing thirteen rooms over the gate-house 
bastion, as can be plainly seen in one of the illustrations 
(Fig. 2). He also built the tower. The stone employed came 
from the demolition of Sandown Castle. He added to the 
diawing-room, as an alcove, the little room in which it is 
asserted that Nelson and Pitt used to confer. There is nothing 
stately or impressive about the aspect of the interior, but the 
irregularity of the plan adas to the effect of domestic com- 
fort and privacy which pervades the house. One can easily 
understand how successive families have become attached to 
it. Ixternally there are several quite impressive points of view, 
chiefly those which command the massive and precipitous walls 
rising from the moat (Figs. 4 and 5). Pitt’s own gloomy room 
had no sea view. It remained for many years as he left it. 
One of the walls, pulled down on the occasion ef Oueen 
Victoria’s visit to make a new dining-room, was soon after- 
ward rebuilt. Talleyrand when he visited Walmer insisted 
on sleeping in Pitt’s room, MARTIN CONWAY. 
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THE HAMILTON PALACE COLLECTION 
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OF SILVER 


By H. AvRay 


HE collection of. silver, hitherto kept at Hamilton 
Palace, but of which a large portion is now on view 
at the King Street rooms, is large in quantity, 
good in quality, and varied. in. purpose and origin. 
There is; much of the English plate which the 
eighteenth century Dukes acquired for use. There are other 
pieces, of foreign make, purchased as works of art by William 
Beckford or by his son-in-law, the tenth Duke. One object, 
however, does not quite fall into either category (Fig. 3). 
It is a work of art certainly and of:foreign make, being a 
beautiful example of French workmanship at the eve o: the 
Renaissance. But it has long been a possession of the 
Hamilton family, and appears to have been acquired not as 
an object of art, but of historical curiosity. It purports to 
be the casket in which were kept the letters that passcd 


1A.—Cup AND COVER, silver gilt. Made in 
Nuremberg by Hans Petzolt, meister in 


1578. Height, 18hins. 








TIPPING. 


between Queen Mary and Bothwell. Ingenious theories 
as to how the casket might have got to Hamilton Palace 
have been formulated by Scotch historians. On the fal] 
and execution of the Regent Morton in 1582 it had passed 
to the Earl of Gowrie, and on his execution two years Jater 
it must have come into the possession of -James Stewart, 
to whom King James had given the Earldom of Arran and 
the estates of the banished Hamiltons. When the latter 
returned to Scotland, seized James, and thus extorted pardon 
and the return of the estates in 1585, they will have found 
the casket at Hamilton Palace and retained it. Such was 
Malcolm Laing’s view in 1810. But with the casket there 
has been kept a paper of considerable age giving a totally 
different version. It had been “ bought from -a_papist” 
by “my Lady Marquis of Douglas, mother to William Duke 


IB.—ENAMELLED OstRICH EGG CUP AND 
COVER, mounted in silver gilt and enamelled. 
German. Made for Christian Bathory, Voyvode 
of Transylvania in 1576. 


Height, 173ins. 
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q of Hamilton,” and had been sold with the rest of her plate 
\ to a goldsmith from whom the Duchess of Hamilton acquired 
it. That, of course, was Duchess Anne, whose husband, the 
younger son of the first Marquess of Douglas, was made 

Duke of Hamilton for life by Charles II. From the same 

source we learn that the casket had had the Queen’s arms 

| on it, that Lady Douglas “ put her own arms thereon,” 

and that Duchess Anne “ putt out my Lady Marquis arms 

and put her own arms on the same.” There they certainly 


ies ff are, but what was there previously we only know from the 
ce Or above. The casket is of early sixteenth century French 
al - origin—a crowned fleur de lys surmounting a cross being 
ed oe the mark—and was the property of the Duchess of Hamilton 
tr § in Charles II’s time. That may be accepted as certain. 
rt, &§ It is, moreover, very likely to have belonged to Mary Queen 
nd of Scots. But that it is the very ene which she had given 
ter to Bothwell, in which he kept her letters and other incrimi- 
on nating documents, and which fell into her enemies’ hands 
nd § after his flight from Carbery, is not more than a conjecture, 
yas which is not strengthened by the contemporary description 
ere of the true casket. We are told that was “a small gilt 
lly coffer, not fully a foot long, being garnished in sundry places 
* with the Roman letter F under a King’s Crown.” The 
ike Hamilton casket is only 8ins. long, and there is no sign of 
any F’s. Of course, the size given may merely have been a 
loose guess, and the F’s may have been where the Hamilton 
arms now are, so that the description cannot be said either 
to shake or to strengthen the conjecture. It may quite well 





be the casket of the famous letters, and so its historical 
interest is great, while its own merit, as a very rare and 
beautiful piece, is greater still. The form, most unusual in 
silver, is that of the little iron treasure coffers of the day 
and, like them, it is so Gothic in feeling that the F’s, if ever 
they were on it, may well have referred to Francis I, and 
not to his grandson, Queen Mary’s boy husband. The 
chased bordering of the Icck plate has corner scrolls, behind 
which rise motifs which appear to be the tail of Francis I’s 
salamander. The lock plate itself is surmounted with a 
crown composed of fleurs de lys, and it is noticeable that 
above the ducal coronet of the Hamilicn arms on the side 

panel there rise semi-erased marks which might be fleur de 
| lys tips. The top of the casket has twelve panels of open 

scrollwork in gilt silver upon a silver ground. The divisional 
banding is enriched with cinquefoils, and is continued 
down the sides, where the panels have pricked deco- 
ration of birds and stag and hounds amid foliage 
sprigs. It is long since a piece of silversmith’s work com- 
bining so much historical and art value has appeared in a sale 2.—Cup AND COVER, silver gilt, inset with jewels. German. 
room. But it is accompanied by others which run it close, Early seventeenth century. 











3.—CoFFER, probably once belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, and perhaps that in which Bothwell kept her 
letters. French. Late Gothic. 8ins. by 54ins. and 4}ins. high. 
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4—QUEEN ANNE Cup AND Cover, by Richard Syngin. 1705. 12ins. high. 
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5.—TRAVELLING CasE, made for Pauline Bonaparte, containing innumerable articles for toilet. 
table service, etc., in silver gilt. 
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for there are! noteworthy 
sixteenth century German 
cups. One of these uses, for 
the lower half of the bow 
and for the cover, an ostrich 
egg enamelled with gryphons 
in red and black, and bands 
in blue and gold (Fig. 1p). 
The rest of the work. js 
silver gilt exquisitely chased 
and engraved and, moreover, 
enriched with red and green 
enamel. The forms and 
detail of the silverwork are 
similar to those used in 
England under Elizabeth for 
the mounting of mazers, 
hardware jugs and coconut 
cups, as well as of ostrich 
eggs. Of the latter the 
earliest English survival dates 
from 1593, belongs to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 
and is much more reserved 
in treatment than the German 
specimen. Exeter College, 
Oxford, has one of 1610 
surmounted with the figure 
of an ostrich, and Cripps 
illustrates another very richly 
mounted, but dating from 
1623. Like the casket, the 
Hamilton Palace ostrich egg 
cup is not only exceptionally 
beautiful, but belonged to an 
historic person. The sur- 
mounting figure of an ostrich 
holds a shield ‘with coat of 
arms and the inscription: 


CHRIST: BATHORI, WAIVODE 
TRASYLVANLE COMITIS 
SICULORUM 1570. 


A Stephen® {Bathory was 
Voyvode of Transylvania in 
1479 when he defeated the 
Turks at Bratfeld. In 1571 
another Stephen Bathory 
obtained this chieftainship, 
but being elected King of 
Poland in 1575 handed over 
the Voyvodeship to __ his 
brother Christopher, _ the 
owner of this cup, who, in 
due course, was succeeded 
by his son Stephen. Not 
without historic interest is 
another standing cup and 
cover (Fig. rA). Made in 
Nuremberg by Hans Petzolt, 
who was meister in 1578, 
it was given in 1626, seven 
vears before Petzolt’s death, 
to Andreas Imhoff, a member 
of one of Nuremberg’s most 
noted families, whose crest 
of a wyvern, with its tail 
curling over its head, forms 
the stem and _ surmounts 
the three-tiered open scrolls 
of the cover, the panels 
of which are emblematic of 
the seasons, while arts and 
industry are pictured on 
the bowl enclosed in strap- 
work borders. Of the same 
period is another cup (Fig. 2), 
equally rich. On the knob 
of the flat cover stands 4 
classic warrior, and every 
portion is chased and modelled 
with work of great excellence, 
such as the figures in the 
cylindrical section of the 
bowl and the female masks 
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7.—Two Cups AND COVERS with cut card ornament. The 
other a reflica by John Swift in 


below. It is inset with fine jewels, mainly rubies and emeralds, 
but these date from a century or so ago and probably were 
replacements of earlier ones lost or not considered good enough 
by William Beckford or the tenth Duke. 

_ Other foreign pieces are five tazze—two pairs and a 
single one—made by the famous Adam Van Vianen of 
Utrecht early in the seventeenth century. There is also a 
Louis XV rosewater ewer and dish, four Louis XIV table 
candlesticks, a travelling service that belonged to Cardinal 
York, and another, much more elaborate and complete, that 
was made for Pauline Bonaparte (Fig. 5). It is a wonderful 
example of French craftsmanship, not merely in the excellence 
of every item, but in the packing and fitting in of the profuse 
collection of objects for the service of every meal, the needs 
of the most exigeante princess in the matter of toilet, and 
her fancies in the way of needlework. Every piece, such 
as.the five illustrated (Fig. 6), shows the French Empire style 
at its best. The forms are elegant and the ornament 
reserved and delicate. 

Last, but not least, let us glance at the English pieces. 
Among the early ones, and dating from 1686, the period 
when Duke William and Duchess Anne were building Hamilton 
Palace, is a covered cup and cover (Fig. 7), with cut card 
work on a matted ground. It would seem that a second one 
was desired in the middle of the eighteenth century, for 
Whereas the one has the letter for 1686 and E.G. with an 
anchor between for the maker’s mark, the other, a most 
careful replica, was made by John Swift in 1750—two years 
before the sixth Duke married Elizabeth Gunnings. Of the 
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one dated 1686, maker’s mark E.G. with anchor between ; the 
1750. 8#ins. high, 6ins. diameter. 


fifth Duke’s time there are many pieces, such as a cup and 
cover (Fig. 4), 124ins. high, with bands of fluting and acan- 
thus leafage on the scrolled handles. Of the same size, but 
more ornate, is a cup and cover made by Nicolas Clausen in 
1717. A wine cooler, weighing nearly 600 ozs., and enriched 
with raised straps, was produced by Thomas ffarrer two years 
later; while 1729 is the date of a salver, 21ins. across, by 
Auguste Courtauld, having a shield with scroll mantling, 
introducing small figures and a border engraved with masks, 
vases and festoons. Such are typical examples and not 
exceptional selections from the number of English pieces 
that will be displayed in King Street, and form the sur- 
plus of the great quantity that was assembled in the Hamilton 


Palace strong-room. 





ON A PARTING IN NOVEMBER 


When Nature holds me with her spell, 
To daunt me or subdue, 

How hard it seems to bid farewell 
To Summer and to you! 

How long the months of darkness are, 
The wintry nights how chill ! 

Your absence makes them bitterer far, 


Longer and darker still ! 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
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THE NEW LABORATORIES AT 
ROTHAMSTED 


By Dr. E. J. RuSsELu. 


HE new laboratories at Rothamsted, justly regarded 

as the best of their kind, were formally opened on 

Monday, October 20th, by Sir Arthur Griffith 

Boscawen, in the unavoidable absence of the Right 

Hon. Lord Lee of Fareham, President of the Board of 
Agriculture. They contain ten times the working space of 
the old laboratories which they displaced and are considerably 
more convenient for the scientific staff. 

It is the purpose of this article to indicate the kind 
of work to be done in the new building and the reasons why 
good laboratories are needed at all. 

By common consent the need for agricultural output in 
Great Britain is greater than ever before. After the 
Napoleonic wars the situation was met by the use of cheap 
labour ; this, of course, however, is no longer possible. In- 
creased efficiency is the safest way of achieving the end. 
But this necessitates greater knowledge on the part of farmer 
and worker. Machinery has been set up by the Board of 
Agriculture for providing demonstration farms where the 
best agricultural methods can be seen at work, expert advisers 
whose business it is to help farmers in difficulties, farm 
institutes where young men can spend the winter months in 
learning more about soils, manures, feeding stuffs, etc., 
colleges where adequate training is given to those having more 
time at their disposal. These agencies are capable of doing great 
good or great harm: good if they disseminate sound, accurate 
information ; harm if they propagate false teaching and wrong 
methods. Unfortunately in agriculture it is not always 
possible at first sight to discriminate between the true and 
the false. Bitter experience, of course, teaches, but it also 
involves the risk of bankruptcy for the individual. The safer 
plan is to test every point thoroughly before putting out the 
information at all. And thorough testing, besides being 
laborious, requires very refined methods. 

At the outset, then, the reader must clearly understand 
that the purpose of the laboratories is not to teach tarmers 
how to farm, but to obtain sound, reliable information about 
soils, crop production, fertilisers, etc. It is unfair to ask 
about any particular investigation, “‘ What is the practical 
application ?’’ There may be no obvious practical applica- 
tion of some of the work, and yet it may be of vital importance. 
The true test is, ““ Will the work teach us something about 
the soil or the growing crop?” All the investigations 
must pass this test ; if they do not they are inappropriate 
to an experimental station, however “ practical”? they may 
look. 

Logically the work is for the expert and the teacher, 
but the importance of close relationships with ordinary 
practical farming is so great that at Rothamsted this strict 
function is not always rigidly adhered to, and a number of 
practical problems are always in hand sc long as this can 
be done without impeding the more fundamental work. 

Inasmuch as the field of agricultural science is far 
too large for any one institution to cever, the investigations 
at this Station are in the main restricted to the soil and the 
growing crop, leaving such questions as animal nutrition, 
feeding values, plant breeding, dairying, etc., to other 
institutions in the country. 

The central feature of the soil investigations is the 
study of the great cycle of changes in which, on the one 
hand, plant residues (including farmyard manure) break 
down in the soil to simple products useful to the growing 
crop; on the other hand, the simple products are built up 
by the plant to complex materials useful to mankind. This 
is really the basis of crop husbandry. 

In the main the decomposition is the work of micro- 
organisms which live on the energy ard material stored up 
by plants, and in return provide new generations of plants 
with the simplified materials out of which new tissues will 
be built up. A considerable amount of work is -eing done 
on this soil population. It is very varied and contains many 
different kinds of members. The bacteria are studied in 
considerable detail; they are the smallest living things in 
the soil; so small that several millions could fit on to a 
threepenny piece without crowding, and so numerous that 
1oz. of soil contains more of them than there are men, women 
and children in the whole of Great Britain. One of the most 


attractive is the organism associated with the nodules on the 
roots of clover; this is of supreme practical importance, 
because it fixes the nitrogen needed by the clover. Every 
farmer knows that clover is a highly valuable cattle food and 
that its residues, when ploughed in, have a striking effect in 
increasing the next crop. But clover has a way of failing, and 
few farmers can grow it more than once in five or six years on 
the same land, however much they would like to do so. On 
the other hand, an increased activity of the organism might 
reasonably be repeated to give a great increase in crop. There 
is reason to believe that such an increase could be obtained. 
Naturally, the problem requires careful handling; it is 
difficult and has broken one or two reputations, but it is 
being vigorously and cautiously attacked in the _bacterio- 
logical laboratory. 

Others cf the soil crganisms are harmful; attempts 
are being made to control them. This necessitates careful 
examination of the soil to find what organisms are there; 
careful study of each group of organisms to ascertain what it 
does in the soil and how it is likely to affect the plant ; and, 
finally, studies to determine how best the organism can be 
thrown out of action. Each of these is itself a big investiga- 
tion; the whole problem involves the co-operation of three 
or four highly trained scientific investigators. 

Considerable attention is devoted to the problems of 
fertiliser practice. The enormous extension of the use of 
fertilisers by British farmers during the past few years is not 
generally realised ; here are the actual figures showing the 
amounts consumed : 


SUPPLIES OF THE UNDERMENTIONED FERTILISERS DURING THE 
SEASONS JUNE IST TO MAY 3IST IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 


1916t 1917t 1918 1919 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Sulphate of Ammonia .. 80,000 230,000 234,000 269,000 

Superphosphat« * 560,000 484 000 720,000 750,000 

Basic Slag 321,000 445,000 £00,000 540,000 
Lime—+ 

Burnt - es nS _- 142,000 213,000 192,000 

Ground a +8 -— 36,000 54,000 42,000 

Ground Limestone 2 —_ 4,000 7,000 10,000 

Ground Chalk Ks is _- 2,000 16,000 15,000 


* Including superphosphate used in compound manures. 
+ Year ended July 31st. 
t Calendar Year. 


This rapid increase in consumption has brought into promin- 
ence many important problems which have to be solved as 
soon as possible. 

The classical field trials begun at Rothamsted seventy-six 
years ago have given considerable information about the 
effects of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, superphosphate 
and potassium salts, but we know much less about the import- 
ant fertilisers subsequently introduced. A number of 
experiments have been made by county councils and other 
experts, and have yielded information which is now being 
extracted in the new library, but these experiments have 
probably raised more important problems in fertiliser practice 
than they have solved. Attempts will be made to deal with 
them. Through the generosity of the Hon. Rupert Guinness 
it has been possible to investigate the changes taking place 
during the storage of farmyard manure; this work is still 
continuing, special attention being devoted to the problem 
on dairy farms. 

Until recently basic slag had not been much investigated 
at Rothamsted, as it came into use more than forty years after 
the original field experiments hed keen started ; it is, how- 
ever, now claiming attention. During the war it has under- 
gone a great change in consequence of the displacement 0 
the Bessemer converter by the basic open hearth; the new 
product is distinctly inferior to the old when judged by 
chemical standards. Investigations have accordingly been 


started into the agricultural value of modern types of slag 
and into the possibility of improving their quality. : 

One of the most interesting of the new developments }S 
the appointment of a trained statistician whose business It 
is to examine the enormous mass of crop data now accumulated 
at Rothamsted with the view of tracing more clearly the 
effect of weather on crops; of one crop on the succeeding 
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crop; the effects of fertilisers, and so on. The data have 
never yet been examined by modern methods and it is 
confidently hoped that much new information will be brought 
to light. 

” The mycological laboratory is in Mr. Brierley’s charge 
and the main purpose of the work is to study the phenomena 
of immunity and disease in the vegetable kingdom. The 
method of attack is to study the effect of different host 
plants on a typical fungus ; there is good reason to suppose 
that the physiological effect of the fungus and its morpho- 
logical variability are closely related. It is further intended 
to study the effects of fertilisers on susceptibility to disease 
and immunity from it. In a general way it is known that 
nitrogenous manures tend to increase liability to fungus 
disease and potassic manures tend to stave it off. The 
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information, however, is too indefinite to be very helpful 
and much more work has to be done before the problem can 
be considered solved. 

A smaller section is devoied to the study of eelworms, 
which do a considerable amount of damage to both horti- 
cultural and agricultural crops. 

The detailed results of the investigations are published 

from time to time in the scientific journals and more general 
accounts for the farmer and horticulturist are issued in the 
technical papers and journals. 
_ _ Besides being well equipped the institution is fortunate 
in having a competent and vigorous staff, thoroughly keen on 
the development of agricultural science and of scientific 
agriculture. A promising future, worthy of its. great past, 
seems assured to the Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL 


The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill, by Ralph Nevill. 
(Methuen and Co., Limited.) 


ADY DOROTHY NEVILL, in the brilliant society 

of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, was 

a slight, delicate, almost elfin figure, as difficult 

to catch and portray in print as is the flight of a 

summer butterfly, of which one for a moment sees the 

charm, never understanding exactly what it comes from. 

Mr. Gosse, in his pen portrait of her, uses with appropriately 

exquisite felicity the phrase, “‘ her petulant beauty.” And 

one understands what he means. But to fix it in black 
and white is beyond art. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill has not attempted to do so, but then a 
son, be he never so affectionate, loses by long familiarity that 
sense of charm which is revealed more readily to an entire 
stranger. Instead of attempting formal portraiture he has 
reproduced with great vividness the atmosphere in which Lady 
Dorothy Nevill lived. She must have struck a great many 
people as so much in sympathy with the past as to be almost 
an anachronism, and yet excessively modern in her interests. 
Mr. Nevill tells us that every now and then a longing would 
come over her for the country, but it invariably proved only a 
passing fancy. Her exclamation on returning to London was : 
“What a mercy to get back!”’ Yet her early life must have 
predisposed her to love the country. She was born in 1826, 
and her young days were spent at Wolterton Hall in Norfolk. 
Her father, Lord Orford, was a Tory of the Tories. One of her 
earliest recollections was of a Norfolk election at which she 
and her sister Rachel, riding on their ponies, headed their 
father’s tenantry to the poll. Mr. Nevill says it was the old 
type of election which has been aptly described as concluding 
with a bonfire, a riot, and other demonstrations of enjoyment. 
Another house in which part of her childhood was passed was 
Islington Hall, Dorsetshire. And she liked it passing well. 

To the last day of her life my mother retained a great fondness for this part 
of England, and her recollections of old-time Wessex rippled as sweetly through 
her memory as a stream through a pleasant dell. 

With pleasure she recalled the clearness of the sky, the sound of the sea, 
and the grace of the pleasant woods. 

Here she went for delightful rides over the lovely wild country with her 
sister and father, for Lord Orford, in spite of his peculiarities, was warmly 
attached to his babies, as he called his little girls, and, when at home, spent 
much of his time with them. , 

She would describe old-world Dorchester and its avenues of trees, and tell 
how enchanted she and her sister used to be on days when a military band 
discoursed martial music, while ‘“ beautiful officers in still more beautiful 
uniforms” delighted their youthful eyes. In the cool serenity of the 
shortening days there were walks to interesting old villages. 

_ The politics in which she was brought up were those 
Which mean an uncompromising opposition to anything new. 
To her father Radical and rascal were interchangeable terms, 
and the landowner of those times was serenely indifferent 
to public opinion. When the Liberal Government deprived 
Lord Orford of the office of Lord High Steward of Yarmouth 
he wrote to them : 

Gentlemen,—My appointment of Lord High Steward of Yarmouth by the 
late Government was received with pride and pleasure. My dismissal by the 
Present Government confers almost equal honour upon 

Your obedient servant, 
ORFORD. 

He hated railways, and until his death in the late eighties 
always drove up to town from Norfolk in a post-chaise. For 
the rest he professed a sublime scepticism of any excellence 
out of England. He strongly disapproved of Queen Victoria’s 
Marriage to a German prince, and Lady Dorothy used to say 


that when the Prince died her father put on a particularly 
light pair of check trousers. 

We could linger long enough over this amusing retrospect 
of Toryism in the early half of last century. But there is so 
much deserving of quotation that we must hasten on. We 
turn over the leaves at random until the eye is arrested by this 
Tennyson anecdote : : : 

Tennyson was staying there, and one night after dinner, Mrs. Sartoris 
sat down to sing a poem of his which she had set to music. 

She sang it beautifully, but when it was over the poet with asperity 
expressed his intense annoyance that his beautiful lines should have been set 
to what he called “ horrible third-class music ! ”’ 

It is an easy flight from a laureate to a Prime Minister, 
and here is her delightful little sketch of Disraeli’s outward 
appearance : 

My mother well remembered ‘“ Dizzy’ in what she used to call the 
“curly days,” by which she meant the era of masculine ringlets, black velvet 
dress-coats lined with white satin, tasselled canes, and other appurtenances of 
fashionable dandyism many of which were affected by the future Tory Premier, 
who, in his last years, was one of the most quietly, even shabbily, dresscd men 
in London. 

It can be very properly followed by her sketch of him in a 
hilarious mood. It is from a letter written in 1865, the place 
Strathfieldsaye, where a large party had assembled to witness 
the raising of a pillar to the late Duke. Mr. Disraeli 
had to speak, but the ceremony was not performed because 
“nothing was wanting but the most important part—the pillar.”’ 
This does not seem to have lessened the gaiety of the occasion 

It would have made you laugh to have seen the Duke—Dizzy—Ld. 
Stanhope, etc., dancing a new dance, which consists in running in a ring, 


’ 


jumping and singing, ‘‘ What have you got for supper, Mrs. Bond ?—Ducks 
in the garden, geese in the pond, etc., etc.” 

Disraeli was more to her taste than Gladstone, of whom 
there are one or two anecdotes told with malice. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the characters in this 
book is that devoted to literary friends. The circle almost 
included everybody worth knowing of her time. Monckton 
Milnes, Locker, Swinburne, Mallock, Morley; she had a 
sympathy and understanding of the most diverse. She was 
also an intimate friend of Madame Duclaux, who said of her, 
in a letter to the author : 

The brilliant liveliness and originality of Lady Dorothy covered a great 
fund of shrewd good sense and the kindest heart. Ineed not tell you! Ican 
scarcely think now of this little episode without ‘la larme a l’ceil!” 

Her friendship with the Duke of Wellington and his 
family was a long one. 

In one sense the Life might be called “ A Book of 
Samples’; and yet “samples ”’ give no accurate idea of it, 
for by means of little descriptive touches and stories of the 
people with whom she came in contact Mr. Ralph Nevill has 
given an impression of Lady Dorothy Nevill that will interest 
and please those who knew her and satisfy the curiosity of 
those who had not that privilege. 

Ali Sorts, by I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon, 6s. net.) 

LITTLE pictures taken at random from an artist’s sketch book, and, as 
such sketches do, they show the capability and versatility of the artist— 
but they do not satisfy. The stories are from the pen of a ready writer. 
They are full of colour and a sympathetic, large-minded understanding of 


human nature. In the first two stories the atmosphere of Russian peasant 
life has been so well caught that one could almost believe that they were 
translations from a Russian writer. Miss Wylie can hold her readers in the 
hollow of her hand and stir their every emotion at her will. Let her see to 
it that she uses her power wisely and well. Her gifts are too good to be 
wasted. Unfortunately for Miss Wylie there. is a misleading picture of a 
characterless young lady on the outside cover of her book. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HEN it was announced a few days ago that the 

Duke of Rutland had determined to dispose of much 

of his property in Bakewell and the neighbourhood, 

the first thought which must have occurred to many 

was whether Haddon Hall would be included in 
the sale. For Haddon is but two miles from Bakewell, of which 
manor it forms part, and, thanks to the generosity of successive 
Dukes of Rutland in throwing it open, it has become almost a 
public possession in the largest sense of the term. Haddon, 
however, and the Rowsley section of the estate, including pre- 
sumably the picturesque Peacock Inn, which has offered comfort 
to anglers and travellers by the bridge over the river since the days 
of Elizabeth, are happily not to be sold. Happily—because no 
one can conceive any other rightful private owner of Haddon Hall 
than a descendant of the Vernons and the Manners. The 
loveliest and most romantic baronial mansion in England has 
never changed hands by sale since the days of Henry II. First 
the Avenells held it, whose heiress carried it to the Vernons, and 
then by another heiress it came to the Manners. 

It is now three centuries and a half since a Manners first 
became lord of manor of Bakewell. The last of the Vernons, 
known from his magnificence as ‘‘ The King of the Peak,” died in 
1567, and Sr Jobn Manners, who had married his younger 
daughter, Dorothy, succeeded to Haddon Hall. The elder 
daughter and co-heiress had married a Stanley and took another 
share of the Vernon estates. This S.r John Manners was a 
younger son of the Earl of Rutland of that day, and it was his 
grandson who succeeded his cousin, the seventh Earl, in the title 
in 1641. For another half-century the Earls of Rutland continued 
to use Haddon as an occasional residence, but in 1702 the ninth 
Earl and first Duke removed to Belvoir nearly all the furniture, 
and since then Haddon has never been occupied. But it has been 
carefully kept in repair and the ceaseless ravages of time have been 
constantly checked. Such is the long association of the Manners 
family with Haddon, and it began, as everyone knows, in an 
elopement and marriage which generations of novelists—succumb- 
ing to the witchery of the old hall and its exquisite terrace—- 
have always insisted on representing as much more romantic 
than it really appears to have been. 


SALES NEARLY TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


If we take into consideration the sale of Huddersfield land 
for £1,300,000, the aggregate realisations in the last week or 
so reach a total of two millions sterling. Omitting the Yorkshire 
transaction the balance is mainly made up of country properties, 
in which farms predominate, and tenants’ purchases are the 
conspicuous point. In the totals, no allowance is made for 
London investments, which have been a notably brisk market 
for many weeks past. If certain extensive residential estates 
have failed, for the moment, to find purchasers, we may be 
confident that it is only a temporary withdrawal, for vendors 
are resolved to sell, and in one case, that of Abbey Cwm-hir, 
a tempting price is quoted, while for others the terms, though 
not publicly disclosed, are very reasonable. 

Sales of Welsh land during the last week or so exceed a 
quarter of a million sterling, if only the properties in and on 
the borders of Montgomeryshire are taken into account. Captain 
Naylor has disposed of about £180,000 worth of his Kerry estate 
at Newtown, inclusive of {60,000 for timber plantations ; and 
forty-one lots of Lord Harlech’s Brogyntyn estate made £54,000. 
Both sales were effected through Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons, 
who were jointly concerned with Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley in this week’s submission of the Ruthin Castle estate. 

Well over £210,000 has been obtained in the recent series 
of auctions held by Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 
and resultant transactions by private treaty. In nearly every 
instance the tenants of the various estates have taken full advan- 
tage of the terms offered them by the firm, and their purchases 
of the Pauls Cray Hill estate, Swanley, amounted to about 
£26,000, the 778 acres making, roundly, £60,000. Tenants 
bought 2,422 acres of outlying portions of the Sherborne Castle 
estate, Dorset, for £84,580, and the auction brought the total 
up to £142,000 for this one property. Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard’s sale of the Haldon estate, near Exeter, 
is to be held on November 14th. 

Abbey Cwm-hir remains for private treaty with Messrs 
Driver, Jonas and Co., this *extensive Radnorshire estate, of 
much historic interest, being, it is understood, purchasable at 
less than {£50,000 for the mansion and 6,122 acres, having a 
rent-roll of £2,250, and only eight miles from Llandrindod Wells. 

Dorset land sold by Messrs. Duke and Sons during the past 
week has realised more than /60,000, and the tenants who did 
not close with the offers made to them had the mortification 
of seeing the various holdings pass to new owners at prices 
greatly in excess of what they might have had them for. Other 
important purchases by tenants have been reported in connection 
with the sale of Brundon Hall, Sudbury, a Suffolk farm of 
465 acres with Georgian house, through Messrs. Bidwell and 


MANY SALES OF COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


Sons. Tenants, too, were responsible for much of the £27,000 
paid for part of the Otterhead estate, on the Blackdowns, offered 
at Taunton by Messrs. W. R. J. Greenslade and Co. The mansion, 
in the occupation of Sir William H. Goschen, was bought in at 
£34,000. The Georgian house, known as Cheriton, near Win- 
chester, is among the private sales by Messrs. Edwin Fear and 
Walker. They had sold New Zealand and Dean farms, Chute, 
Wiltshire, 600 acres, before the auction. 
OATLANDS LODGE FOR FILM PRODUCTION ? 

Messrs. Curtis and Henson have sold Oatlands Lodge’ 
Weybridge, to one of the leading British ‘‘ picture play’, 
companies. The mansion and 20 acres, with the grotto (described 
in Country LIFE of September 13th), were withdrawn at the 
recent auction at £14,000. It would seem not imprcbable that 
the various features of the estate will in due course become very 
familiar to that large sectioa of the public which patronises ‘‘ the 
pictures.” 

A mile of trout fishing on the Meon—eight words which 
could be expanded into an article by itself, for where is there 
finer sport ?—that is the feature of the Holywell estate, Bishop’s 
Waltham, which is one of Messrs. Dibblin and Smith’s private 
transactions. They have bought it for a client. 


RUTHIN CASTLE AND LIVERMERE PARK. 

Sir Howard Frank (Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley), 
on Tuesday at Hanover Square, offered Rutlin Castle. Bidding 
ranged from £70,000 to £91,000, when the estate was put aside 
for sale locally next Wednesday. Livermere Park, Suffolk, was 
withdrawn at £40000, the final bid. Sir Howard Frank 
remarked that far more had been offered before the auction. 
The Ruthin Corporation Las purchased Lot 35 of the Castle 
estate, reducing the saleable area to 1,857 acres. 

Lady Beatrice Thynne’s Church Stretton estate, Salop, 
was successfully submitted at Shrewsbury by Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey, 465 acres, realising £16,695, and some of the lots 
making as much as £80 an acre, the average being £36 an acre. 

Of Mr. Cooke Yarborough’s Campsmount estate, near 
Doncaster, offered during the week-end, twenty-six lots were 
sold to the tenants before the auction, and sales under the hammer 
exceeded £34,000. 

Messrs. Trollope acted on behalf of the purchaser of Windles- 
ham Park, Surrey, the Georgian house and 145 acres, which 
has been privately sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

Messrs. Barber and Sons’ total for the late Duke of Suther- 
land’s Trentham estate exceeds £300,000, and the Rolleston 
Hall sale, by Messrs. Trollope, has produced about £140,000. 
Cornwall land belonging to the Marquess of Northampton for, 
roundly, £70,000, and many other sales have been effected. 


PRIVATE SALE OF SANDLEFORD PRIORY. 


Sandleford Priory, which was to have been offerea by auction 
by Messrs. Simmons and Sons in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts 
and Warner—a combination to the credit of which stand many 
notable sales in the present year, including Friar Park—tas been 
privately sold by the firms. Messrs. Nicholas acted for the 
purchaser. Sandleford Priory was a small Augustine settlement, 
founded by Geoffrey, Earl of Perche, in the year 1200. Upon it 
ceasing to be a religious establishment, the propeity passed to 
various owners, until, in 1730, Edward Montagu of Denton, 
Northumberland, acquired it, and, for his widow, the house was 
rebuilt by Wyatt. Some remaining lots of building land will be 
sold early next year, failing an earlier private offer. 

The private sale by Messrs. Trollope of the mansion and 
500 acres of Bearwood, was announced in COUNTRY LIFE last 
week, and it may now be added that the very commodious and 
substantial house will be converted to the purposes of an institu- 
tion tor the orphans of merchant seamen. Messrs. Trollope’s 
sales in the last day or two include two or three important 
properties in Westminster, for which there is a keen demand. 


SCOTTISH PROPERTIES. 

It is invariably easy to tell when an auction is going on in 
Hanover Square, the mcetor cars and the stream of visitors to 
No. 20. There were all the signs of business when Kinlochewe, 
Pitfour, Drumtochty and Arnisdale came under the hammer, 
but the reserves were not reached. It is only necessary to 
mention Pitfour, which was put aside at a bid of £270,000, 
for Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Ferguson’s fine estate of 19, 432 acres, 
with its twenty-five miles of fisting, heavy game bags, ana historic 
ruins of the Abbey of Deer. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have sold Castle Toward, the mansion and 4,500 acres, only 
two or three minor lots remaining. 


THE GUARDS’ CLUBHOUSE. 

One or two famous clubhouses are, it is understood, in 
the market, and the Pall Mall premises, which have served the 
Guards’ Club for some seventy years, are for sale by Messrs. 
Collins and Collins, consequent on the acquisition by the club 
of the Brook Street premises, tormerly Buckland’s Hotel. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A HOMELESS LANDLORD. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I should be very glad if you would give me a considered opinion, either 
by letter or in your Correspondence columns, upon the situation as disclosed 
by the following facts: I have been employed throughout the war on military 
duty. This terminated in April last, and I returned then to the Reserve of 
Officers. I am the owner of four or five country houses and two farms, and 
yet I cannot find a house in which to live at a reasonable price anywhere near 
my own property. The houses were all let, necessaiily, on long lease before 
or at the beginning of the war. The farms are let on annual tenancies. In 
despair, I have given notice to one of the farmers to quit at Michaelmas, 1920, 
my intention being to sell or let off most of the land and to live in the farmhouse 
myself. I have the legal power to do this, and also a special clause in the 
agreement of this particular farm enabling me to sell any portion of the 
farm at short notice if it is required for building. I heard from a friend 
this morning, who is evidently “ inspired,’ and he says: “If your farmer 
has nowhere to go to you can’t turn him out—or, anyhow, if you do force 
him to go you will raise a rare old storm over you ; all sorts of societies and 
unions will be at your throat.” Isthisafact ? Surely the hardship to myself 
and my family should count for something, or does it not in these days ? 
This farmer has occupied the farm of 140 acres and a nice house assessed at 
{40 for £180 per annum for three years.—OwneEr. 

[We feel a great deal of sympathy with our correspondent. It is very 
hard that a man who has been serving his country should not be able to 
settle down in his own house to enjoy the peace his efforts have helped to 
bring about. There is no doubt that our correspondent has, as he says, the 
legal power to give his tenant notice and, after duly compensating him, to 
occupy the farm himself. It will be incumbent upon him, however, to see 
that the land is cultivated, and perhaps some arrangement as to this 
might be made between him and the present tenant and so serve to ease the 
hardness of the case. As for the threatened storm of disapproval, it is very 
likely to be raised, even though our correspondent be undoubtedly within 
his legal rights, and the safest way to avert it will be to take the opinion 
of his County 
Agricultural 
Committee on 
the whole matter 
before proceed- 
ing any further. 
In the case of an 
owner intending 
to farm his own 
land, no questioz 
would arise, the 
Board of Agri- 
culture’sinterest 
being solely to 
ensure good and 
continuous cul- 
tivation.—Ep.] 

SQUILLS AS 
RAT POISON. 
Tue Epitor, 
Sir, —I was 
much interested 
in your last 
week’s article on 
the “ Results of 
Rat Week.”” Asimple and efficacious rat exterminator came from Germany 
long before the war, being the result of careful investigations carried out by 
a German. It is not ‘‘made in Germany” and the recipe reserved as a 
valuable secret, but is boldly proclaimed and advocated, and the mode of 
preparation fully explained. The specific is the squill or sea onion, as it is 
sometimes called. It has been previously known that this tuber is fatal to 
rats, but the making them eat it has been the difficulty. A Chambers’s Journal 
of a few years since has given us this German method in detail. ‘‘ His—the 
German’s—modus operandi was to crush the sea onions in a machine with 
potatoes, which absorbed the juice of the squills, and to cook the mixture in 
a frying pan with plenty of fat, so as to make a kind of crisp cake. This was 
distributed throughout the stables infested by the rodent together with 
dishes containing water. In the morning no fewer than forty-three rats that 
had partaken of the cakes were found dead. The result was surprising, since 
it was not believed that so many of them had existed on the premises, and it 
was feared that more still might be there—as it was hardly reasonable that 
the exact quantity of the cakes had corresponded with the number of rats— 
and that some of them had escaped unscathe d owing to the insufficient quantity 
of the bait. Further quantities were therefore prepared, being combined with 
minced meat for a change, but the rats had become very wary and the food was 
left untouched. Operations were accordingly suspended for about three 
months, when the squill-potato-fat cakes were again concocted, ani again 
distributed about the stables as before. This time thirty-two dead rats were 
found and no signs >f the vermin have been seen since.” The squill or sea 
onion (Scilla maritima) is a native of the sandy shores of the Mediterranean, 
and has a scape from 2ft. to 4ft. high, with a raceme of many whitish flowers 
and large leaves. The bulb is of the size of a man’s fist, and contains a juice 
so acrid as to blister the fingers if much handled. The bulb, as an article of 
commerce, is dug up in the autumn and divided into four parts. The centre 
1s cut out as inert, and the remainder is cut into thin slices and dried. As 
a medicine the juice of squills is much used, and is ve ry serviceable in cases 
of Pneumonia and bronchitis. In large doses it is a narcotico-irritant poison. 
To rats it seems wonderfully quick in action as a poison, which much enhances 








CATTLE IN CADZOW FOREST. 


its value as used in this German manner. There is no creeping away to die 
in the holes and drains, a procedure which is apt to render the ‘‘ remedy worse 
than the disease.”—MArTLET. 
ENDING OR MENDING OLD COTTAGES. 

[To THE EpitTor or ‘“‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I was much interested the other day in reading the article oa 
this subject. Allow me to say that there seems to be more fault-finders 
than fault-menders. Why pull down those cottages with walls aft. 
thick to replace them by some jerry-built hovels that are neither 
windtight nor watertight ? JI am in my seventieth year and was born 
in one of the old-fashioned houses with walls 2ft. thick, roofed with 
old-fashioned red pantiles; and although the house has been built three 
centuries, it is still tenantable and likely to be; and in that same village 
of 600 inhabitants there are found ten or a dozen octogenarians who have 
all spent their days in similar houses. I have another house in mind, where 
lived the village shoemaker. Thatched roof, mud and plaster walls, a living- 
room, parlour and attic; a dairy where the milk from three cows was 
kept and the cream churned into beautiful butter, and the shoemaker’s shop 
all under one roof of thatch. Since the thatch was discarded and a 
roof of tiles substituted, it never has been the same comfortable house it 
was before, although the dear old shoemaker lived in it until within an 
ace of being a centenarian. I could give a lot more cases. Oh, for a John 
Ruskin to protest against all this disfigurement, coupled with extravagance. 
—Tuomas BEILBy CLARVIS. 

THE DUKE OF HAMILTON’S PRIMITIVE CATTLE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1tr,—Perhaps some of your readers who have followed the descriptions 
of Hamilton Palace, and the art treasures contained therein, will be interested 
in the enclosed photograph of a part of the herd of primitive cattle kept in 
a semi-wild state in Cadzow Forest, a portion of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
estate. These are specimens of one of two types of cattle from which it is 
considered most 
breeds of Euro- 
pean cattle are 
descended, and 
they preserve 
many wild in- 
stincts, such as 
that of hiding 
their calves in 
long grass. They 
are difficult to 
approach and I 
was fortunate 
in being able to 
get near enough 
to obtain a pho- 
tograph. Howe 
ever, the day 
was a very 
sultry one, and 
the cattle 
were. tortured 
by flies. From 
this reason they 
took a languid 
interest in my 
movements and so allowed me to get near enough to get the picture. 
I obtained a couple of snaps and then, without a moment’s warning, the 
animals threw up their tails and dashed off at great speed.—G. CRowTHER. 

A MOTH-INFESTED HOUSE. 

{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—‘‘ Old Soldier,” in your issue of October 11th, sought advice as to the 
best means of ridding his house of moths. A correspondent last week advances 
the opinion that moths are due to dirt, and that the articles attacked by the 
moth must have been put away dirty. “‘ All flesh is grass,” and nearly all 
textile substances are potential nutriment for moths. Using the term 
‘dirt ” in the ordinary sense, as understood by housekeepers, I should affirm, 
from my studies of insect life, that the moth has no liking for it. All that it 
seeks is a substance on which the larve will be able to feed, and this may be 
immaculately clean. The instinct of the insect prompts it also to seek what 
is not likely to be disturbed. Therein lies the explanation of ‘‘ Old Soldier’s ” 
injury by moths. Surely it is only too well known to most of your readers 
that unless they send their furs for cold storage the ravages of the moth are 
inevitable. I have actually seen a moth investigating the possibilities ot 
the fur of a sleeping Persian cat. To keep moth away altogether is impossible 
in any house ; but it may be kept in check by regular and frequeat turning out 
of clothing, etc., and by the usual sweeping and dusting.—Apb INFinituM. 

HORSE’S LONG SERVICE. 

[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—The following particulars relating to the service of a mail-cart horse 
in Devon are perhaps unique: The horse, a bright bay, about r4h., sire, 
The Squire, and dam, an Exmoor pony, has been driven by the same postman 
for twenty-two years and four months on the route from Ivybridge and 
Modbury. It is estimated that in this period the horse travelled upwards 
of 150,000 miles. His end was a tragedy. Always bad tempered, it is supposed 
that he was stung by flies, and that he galloped over a bank into the river 
where, falling among boulders, he broke his back and had to be shot.—P. M. G. 
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AN EASY STILE TO CLIMB. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LiFE.”} 
S1r,—I send you a photograph of a Norfolk stile. The form is, I think, 


rather a rare one and not often to be found in other counties. The 





A NORFOLK STILE. 


mechanism of it, though ingenious, is, as you will see, so simple as to 
require no description.—X. 
BOX HEDGES. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me of any well grown, tall, compact and 
dense box hedges in gardens? Will box ever give the same result as yew 
in these qualities? Is it, under any conditions of soil or climate, ever as 
“tonsile ’’ and compact as yew ?—ErneEst Law. 

[Box occasionally forms good hedges, but it is very slow growing and 
cannot be depended upon in the same way that yew can. Hedges 6ft. or 
8ft. high, of considerable width, are seen here and there in old gardens, but 
they are usually in short lengths. When well grown, box is quite as compact 
as yew and has a better appearance, but it is not so generally useful and is 
better fitted for interior than exterior hedges to gardens.—Ep.] 


A REMARKABLE LAVENDER BUSH. 
[To tHE Epitor or “‘ Country LirFe.’’} 
Si1r,—I have in my garden, seven miles from Birmingham, a lavender bush 
which is 34ft. in circumference and 11}ft. across the middle. I should be 
much interested to know if this is at all unusual; also if you could tell me 
what is an average age for a bush of this kind to attain? It has been cut 
back occasionally where it encroached on a grass path, but otherwise has 
been allowed to grow as it chooses. We calculated roughly that it had at 
least 8,000 flower spikes on it this year—W. J. 

[The lavender bush is exceptional in size, although there is no reason 
why these proportions should not be exceeded. Lavender varies a good 
deal as regards the length of time during which plants keep in good health. 
Some are worn out in ten years, while others may be perfectly healthy at 
twenty years of age——Ep.] 

SCOTTISH 


““ 


THE 


PILLORY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF ae 


Country LIFE.’’] 


Sir,—This photograph shows the “ jougs”—the Scottish form of pillory 
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THE JOUGS. 


for sinners against Church or State. The curious upright stone from which 
they are now hanging is a seventy year old replica of an older stone now 
buried at its base. The hole in the top portion puzzled me till the question 
was kindly solved by the schoolmaster. The original stone, of which that 


seen is a copy, was the ‘‘ tron,” which served two purposes. It formed a 
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point to which to fix the jougs, though these were sometimes fastened to 
the gateway of the church, as at Duddingston, near Edinburgh, or to some 
other position calculated to ensure for the culprit a shameful publicity, 
The second use of the tron was that of a headquarters where the weighing 
of merchandise was done; the scale-beam was passed through the hole in 
the stone’s upper end. In former times a market was held four times a year 
at Meikleour, the chief goods being cattle, wool and lint.—ARTHUR O. Cooke. 


THE VULTURES ARE GATHERED TOGETHER. 
[To tue Epitor oF “ Country Lire.” ] 


Sir,—I am enclosing herewith a photograph showingthe remains of a camel, 





A CAMEL? FORTY MINUTES AFTER DEATH. 


forty minutes after its death. 
J. C. Smita. 


It was taken a few miles from Peshawar.— 


AN ANCIENT DEVON CUSTOM. 

LiFe.” ] 

S1r,—This year has witnessed many interesting revivals, none more so 
perhaps than the septennial perambulation of old Tiverton’s borough 
leat. For nearly seven centuries, once in every seven years, the mayor 
and corporation, headed by a band of music, proceed to clear the 
stream of any obstructions and formally re-assert the town’s rights, 
which were presented free to perpetuity by Footibus, Countess of 
Devon, The stream rises on Norwood Common, a distance of seven 
miles from the town, and the whole distance was done last Saturday 
on foot by the mayoral party, who were assisted in the work of clearance by 
workmen and boy wand-bearers. At various points the ancient proclamation 
was read and the ceremony of whipping the water with willow wands carried 
out. Farmers, through whose land the perambulators passed, regaled the 
host with copious draughts of home-brewed cider.—West CouNTRYMA. 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ Country 


A SOUTRREL’S CUPBOARD LOVE. 
[To THE EpitTor or “ Country LirFe.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph which I took of one of the 
little grey squirrels in Rougemont Grounds, Exeter, which were formerly 
kept in a cage, but escaped and are now in their natural surround- 
ings. They are very tame and it is most interesting to watch them 
taking nuts 
from visi- 
tors’ hands, 
eating 
and scamper- 
ing off to bury 
others for 
their winter’s 
store. Their 
fondness for 
nuts over- 
came their 
natural suspi- 
cion of the 
camera, and so 
the photo- 
graph shows 
the squirrel 
in the act of 
diving into a 
lady's pocket 
for a nut. 
There are not 
so many as 
there used to 


some 


be, some 
having 
dered away. 
The gardeners 
are not very 
fond of them 
as the squir- 
rels’ methods 
of gardening 


wan- 





differ some- 
what from 
theirs.--- 
CS: W.. DIVING FOR NUTS. 
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WAR MEMORIALS AT THE ACADEMY 


HATEVER may be the shortcomings placed at 

the door of the Royal Academy, in its present 

War Memorials Exhibition it has, at anv rate, 

set out with a very commendable aim to assist 

the promoters of war memorials and others who 

may be interested in the subject “ by providing them with a 
useful survey of modern work by competent artists, and by 
suggesting the various forms which memorials may suitably 
take.” Added to which the Museum of Practical Geology 
shows samples of all sorts of stones suitable tor all sorts oi 
memorials, and the Academy itself has provided a Bureau 
of Reference “to which visitors are invited to apply for 
further information which may be needed, and in which they 
will find lists of qualified artists available for consultation.” 
So that, on the face of things, the memorial seeker ought 
to be well content with so much trouble taken on his behalf, 
to be offered not only the pattern but also the man to carry 
it out ; and if the visitor should come away from the exhibi- 
tion feeling rather dejected, let him blame the exhibitors them- 
selves rather than the Academy War Memorials Committee. 
Truly, their works make a poor show. A study of them, indeed, 
gives rise to the serious doubt whether the crop of memorials 
commemorating the Great War will, in the bulk, be one whit 
better than these thrust upon us after the South African 
campaign. There 
are, however, cer- 
tain bright spots 
in the exhibition, 
and one can only 
hope that these 
will serve as a 
beacon light _ to- 
wards the right 
path. Not that the 
exhibition lacks 
cleverness. There 
is more than 
enough of that. 
The lack is of 
pes \ breadth andcrystal- 
WORFOLK SUEFOLK ESSEX AND HS) lised ideas. The 
memorials embrace 
every conceivable 
kind—rolls of 
honour clearly writ 
after the manner of 
the finest writing 
of the past; plain 
wall tablets carved 
with noble inscrip- 
tions in beautiful 
letters, among these 
being some of the 
very best things in 
the whole  exhibi- 
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WAR MEMORIAL TABLET TO tion; wall me- 
EAST ANGLIANS. morials of a far 


more elaborate sort, 
losing in value as 
they increase in pretentiousness; some dozens of free- 
standing memorials with sculpture running amok on pedestals 
and obelisks ; and, finally, the arresting memorials for our 
military cemeteries at home and abroad. 

We are assured that British sculpture has a new life 
breathing in it, that already before the War it was rising from 
the academic slough in which it had been left after the pasty 
inanities of the Boehms and the Canovas had passed out of 
sight ; and in point of pure sculpture we can be quite sure 
that this is true; but when it comes to sculpture applied 
to architecture in the form of a memorial, I, for one, cannot see 
much indication of a better standard of achievement. Here 
in these Academy galleries are some scores of models, the 
sole work of sculptors in the majority of instances, and of 
sculptors and architects collaborating in a few and what do 
they offer us? A motley, insipid collection. Changes on the 
past have been rung right and left, and the sculptor’s 
stock-in-trade has been brought from the lumber room and 
clapped on pedestal, panel and obelisk in the old familiar, 
spiritless way. The Victories and the Peaces, the wreaths 
and the palms, are all present, and for the most part there is 
no recognition of the times in which we live, no direct accept- 
ance of our own panoply of war, which offers just as much 
opportunity for monumental treatment as the accoutrements 


E. Guy Dawber. 


of the past. Phidias, for the decoration of the greatest Greek 
temple, took as frieze the festival procession of his own 
Athens; but to-day our sculptors, as represented by these 

















A COLLEGE WAR MEMORIAL TABLET. 
Percy Metcalfe. 


Academy memorials, seem to find no inspiration in? the 
realities around them, but offer us instead studio figures 
holding a cavalier’s sword er a lanky piece of palm, with a Peace 
poised on a ball like a professional balancer, and other 
similar trifles. Pictures of monuments old and new have 
obviously been drawn upon, so it is not surprising to see 
Donatello’s St. George on the top of an obelisk to the memory 
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INSCRIBED AND CARVED SLATE SLABS. 
C. Coleman and C. Keay, Leicester Municipal School of Ant. 
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of the British Dead, and bits otf 
Roman armour mixed up with a good 
deal of appropriation from well known 
monuments in Paris. Or, again, we 
have theatrical representations, elabo- 
rate and unconvincing, some of them 
so loaded with symbolism as to need 
a handful of tags to make their mean- 
ing clear; others a frantic medley 
of men and horses and guns whirling 
about on a pedestal, and very soon 
to be off it. Such memorials are net 
worthy of the men they are intended 
to commemorate. 

But among many that are bad 
are some that are good ; a few, even, 
that are noble. Of the wall memorials 
there are none to equal the simple 
slabs of slate and stone exhibited by 
the Leicester Municipal Art School. 
These have inscriptions that display 
not only the true craft cf the carver, 
but also a very thorough knowledge 
of fine lettering. Of their kind they 
reach the highest level conceivable ; 
and those who are seeking reality in 
simple memorials could not do better 
than adopt their example. A sculp- 
tured wall memorial by Mr. Percy 
Metcalfe (No. 51) is worthy of high 
praise. Carved in low relief, it shows a burial group 
of men at the Front, framed plain in a panel. This 
belongs to our own day; there are life and vigour about 
it, and so it stands out from its dull fellows. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber shows his memorial (No. 121) to men of East 
Anglia who fell in the War. It is to be erected outside 
Liverpool Street Station, “the gateway to East Anglia,” 
and will be an architectural adornment in the midst of 
bizarre streets. And among the wall monuments I wculd 
also mention Mr. Percy G. Bentham’s (No. 94) to an R.F.A. 
officer and Mr. Gilbert Ledward’s ‘‘ Mourners” (No. Io). 


2) 





THE FIRST OF THE GREAT WAR CROSSES. 


Erected by Mr. Lionel Robinson to the men of Old Buckenham who fell in the 
War. Designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
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THE STONE OF REMEMBRANCE. 


Sir Edwin L. Lutyens. 


Mr. Allan G. Wyon makes a bold attempt with two wall 
monuments on English Renaissance lines, but his carved 
crnament does not .marry with his architectural design, and 
we turn with much greater satisfaction to his sculpture, as 
seen in a Stevenesque figure of “‘ Humanity and the New 
Age ”’ (No. 5), and in a very impressive study for the head of a 
memorial figure in bronze—‘‘ Pax Dolorosa ’”’ (No. 68). 

Of the free-standing memorials there are not half a 
dozen that possess any merit, but No. 77, a sketch model 
of a memorial to Captain Albert Ball, V.C., to be erected at 
Nottingham, is a rare exception. In it we see the hand 
of a modern master of monument design, Mr. Rickards, and 
the skill of a good sculptor, Mr. Henry Poole. 

Some splendid examples of writing on rolls of honour, 
especially those by Mr. Graily Hewitt and by Mrs. Gott and 
the Hon. N. Hewitt, are among the hopeful things in the 
exhibition. Also calling for mention by reason of their 
frank and free portrayal of modern facts are Sir Thomas 
Brock’s full-size effigy of a Captain in khaki, and Mr. 
Frampton’s tapestry design, ‘‘The Communion at the 
Front.” 

It is, however, the memorials for our battle cemeteries 
which stand out as the most important features of the exhibi- 
tion. In each cemetery will be the Cross of Sacrifice and the 
Stone of Remembrance, and every grave will be marked by a 
carved headstone. The Cross, by Sir Reginald Blomfield, is 
seen full-size in the courtyard, mounted on its pedestal, while 
the Remembrance Stone, by Sir Edwin Lutyens, fills up the 
central floor space of one of the galleries, and is shown, too, 
in some drawings of the well conceived cloister memorial 
at Spalding, which is one of three schemes by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens. 

There is a magnificent simplicity about the great stone 
with its sublime inscription: “‘ Their Name Liveth for Ever- 
more.” It satisfies the sight and the soul. It is an altar 
that stirs the imagination, a mighty tribute among the graves 
of the men who fought and fell. (Unfortunately it is not 
possible to take a satisfactory photograph of it as it stands 
in the Academy, but one of the Spalding War Memorial 
drawings, here reproduced, gives an idea of it in a proper 
setting.) 

The Cross is equally simple in general character, but 
its form does not satisfy, the entasis of the shaft being ex- 
aggerated and the ends of the arms turned up and finished 
with a flat fillet that suggests metal rather than stone ; and 
especially one feels that the sword stretched out upon it Is 
too mixed a symbol to be placed in such a position. 

The headstones themselves are admirable; one’s only 
misgiving about them being as to when will be executed the 
hundred thousands that are needed. If the Imperial War 
Graves Commission can see its way to getting 500,000 such 
headstones cut and carved within a generation, well and 
good; but one has doubts about it, unless methods are 
adopted speedier than those which characterised the depart- 
ment of Graves Registration and Enquiries which the 
Commission has taken over. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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SCHEME FOR 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


HE Governors of King Edward VI School at Stratford- 
on-Avon—famous throughout the world as the school 
in which Shakespeare was educated—are about to 
launch a great scheme which they believe will possess 
absorbing interest for all the English-speaking peoples. 
They propose to construct at a cost of not less than £150,000 an 
important group of buildings in extension of the present school. 
They fully acknowledge the solemn obligation which lies upon 
them of preserving intact and unchanged the beautiful existing 





to mingle together and to grow up in complete understanding 
of each others’ thoughts, ideals and character. The foundation 
by Cecil Rhodes of thirty-two scholaiships at Oxford for American 
students suggests the hope that private benefactors or the Alumni 
Associations of the American Universities may endow entrance 
and leaving scholarships at King Edward VI School, which 
would respectively offer American boys the opportunity of an 
educational career at Shakespeare’s School, and would enable 
English boys of the school to complete their education at 
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THE SITE OF THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


structure which has been the home of the school for nearly five 
centuries and enshrines literary and historic traditions of im- 
perishable interest. It is only through the erection of new 
buildings in the precincts of the old that the school, while loyal 
to its past history, can efficiently adapt its equipment to modern 
standards or can satisfy the growing educational needs of the 
present and future generations. The architectural plan of the 
new buildings must harmonise with the beauty of the ancient 
schoolhouse and of all the adjacent buildings of old date. The 
extension offers, indeed, the best possible guarantee against any 
future violation of the old buildings at the call of essential modern 
educational developments. This development of the usefulness 
and educational possibilities of the school has become a sheer 
necessity. In view of the conditions which must prevail after 
the war, education will demand a new efficiency and will become 
a factor of more vital moment to the 
general well-being than ever before. 

A site of great natural beauty and 
charm, facing the river and adjoining 
the present school buildings, is available 
for the erection of new school buildings 
and is thoroughly adapted to all the 
practical needs of reconstruction. The 
old schoolhouse will remain intact and 
inviolate, and all its archeological and 
literary associations will be scrupulously 
Tespected and fostered. The old build- 
ings in their present state are unsuited 
to the carrying on of educational work 
on needful modern lines. But there can 
be no better way of ensuring the time- 
honoured fabric and traditions against 
the risk of injury or desecration than 
by the erection of new buildings in the 
hear neighbourhood, where ample oppor- 
tunity will be afforded of satisfying the 
school’s progressive needs. ‘ 

It is one of the aims of the develop- 
ment of the school to provide opportunity 


lortheyouth of America and Great Britain Where 


American universities. The relations which would be thus formed 
at school and university could not fail to harmonise the mutual 
interests of the two peoples and deepen their mutual affections 
to their common good. 

Stratford-upon-Avon possesses exceptional advantages as 
an educational centre. It is a favourite resort of people of 
culture and letters from all parts of the world. Conferences of 
teachers, meeting to discuss various aspects of education and 
educational methods, have only been interrupted by the war. 
The great traditions of the place, its geographical position, the 
beauty of the surrounding country, the temper of its social life, 
which is free of either: industrial or commercial pressure, fit 
it to serve as a rallying point for learning and cultivation among 
the English-speaking peoples. The town lies at the very heart 
of England and is easily accessible from London, which is distant 





OLD SCHOOLROOM. 


Shakespeare learned his “little Latin and less Greek.” 
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only two hours by train, from Bristol, and from the great port 
of Liverpool. Twenty-three miles away in one direction lies 
the wealthy manufacturing City of Birmingham, and some forty 
miles in another direction is the ancient City and University of 
Oxford. The school at present possesses a gymnasium and a 
manual workshop, and within recent years a_ well-equipped 
chemical laboratory and a fives court have been added. The 
curriculum is that of a public school, providing a sound liberal 
education on modern lines. Boys are prepared for the uni- 
versities, for the Navy and the Army, for the professions and for 
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THE GUILD HALL. 





A ROOM IN THE PEDAGOGUE’S 





THE COUNCIL CHAMBER. 
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business careers, and the staff is composed of experienced 
univeisity graduates. Some of the boys live at tkheit own lomes 
in the town and neighbourhood, but many, attracted by the 
school’s reputation, come from all parts of the British Isles 
and are boarders in the schoolhouse under the care of the head- 
master. 

The school forms one of the many extant memorials, in 
the town, of Shakespeare’s great His birt} place. is 
national property and is rich in biographic testimonies. The 
Shakespeare Memorial, with its picture gallery, library, museum 
and garden on the bank of tke river 
Avon, is separated only by the width of 
the road from the precincts of tke sckool, 


career. 


and in the theatre of the Memorial are 
held the dramatic festivals which enjoy 
a universal repute. hundred 
yards down stream there rises among 
the elms the tall spire of the collegiate 
church where Shakespeare was baptised, 
and where ke now lies buried within 
the chancel. A mile away, at Shottery, 
stands Anne Hatkaway’s cottage. Such 
things are among the most ckerisked 
possessions of England. 

The fullest history of the school is to 
be found in the Victoria “‘ County His- 


Four 


tory of Warwickshire,” which was 
written more than ten years ago. It is 


from the pen of the late Arthur Francis 
Leach, the most learned of writers about 
the ancient educational founcations of 
England. Mr. Leach’s story of SlLakes- 
peare’s School ends with tkese words : 
‘Tf the school is to recover tke position 
which it occupied relative to other 
schools in the late thirteenth century 
and in the late fourteenth century, 
more endowment is needed. Its 
immortal scholar of the sixteenth cen- 
tury could not be more fittingly honoured 
than by the permanent augmentation 
of the income of the old scl ool and the 
permanent acquisition of ample playing 
fields for its boys, who no longer find 
Forests of Arden to roam in out of school 
hours.”’ 

It will not be denied tkat the con- 
ception of the development of the scl.ool 
which the governors have set them- 
selves to carry out is noble and worthy 
—noble loftiness of its aim at 
international goodwill among all English- 
speaking peoples and worthy as a 
memorial of the transceadent literary 
genius of the English world. Nothing 
can so surely promote good feeling and 
understanding between and 


in the 


ourselves 


the Americans as that the youths of 
the two nations should get to know 


one another at their most impression- 
able age. The Rkodes  Sclolarships 
and the coming of American 
students to Oxford and Cambridge this 
summer have already sown a good seed 
which cannot be too assiduously tended. 

There are no friendships quite like 
Tl ey need no re- 


soldier- 


old sckool friencskips. 
newing ; they remain fresh and generous 
even when old scloolfellows are parted 
for years. They are rooted in a common 
love of beautiful surroundings and noble 
traditions, and no place in the world 
could be more greatly endowed than 
Stratford in such riches as these. The 
sponsors of the scheme are Mr. Archi- 
bald Flower (Ckairman of the Governors 
of King Edward’s School), Sir Sidney 
Lee (Chairman of the ‘Trustees and 
Guardians cf Shakespeare’s B:rth place), 
and the Rev. A. Cecil Knight (Head 
Master of King Edward’s School). 
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BATTLE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 





MISS GRANT-SUTTIE PUTTING. 


HE Ladies’ Field Victory Foursomes Tournament at 
Ranelagn was a “ gentle and joyous passage at arms.”’ 
That arrogant creature, the male golfer, often thinks 
of m'xed foursomes with pleasure or apprekension, as 
the case may be; but he does not, as a rule, imagine 
ladies playing foursomes together. Ranelagh, however, “‘ larned’’ 
him better. He saw, from the number of their entries, that ladies 
like this noble form of the game and from their golf, that they 
know how to play it very well. The course was acmirably 
suited to a handicap tournament, in that for once in a way the 
long handicap players had every chance. I think that Ranelagh 
is an easier course for a woman than a man. The man, unless 
he puts his pride in his pocket, must, with most of his tee shots, 
go for the green, in which case he has to pass through a terribly 
narrow defile. The woman, on the other hand, cannot hit quite 
far enough to reach this gorge and so has no great risk to take. 
All she need do is to play an easy straight tee shot, with a spoon 
if she is prudent, lob her second on to the green, make sure of a 
four and have a putt for three. Now the best can scarcely do 
more than this—I am not talking of giantesses like Miss Cecil 
Leitch—the considerably less good can do as much, and so those 
who had to give many strokes away were decidedly “ up against 
it.” They could not, as they might have done on a longer course, 
beat their opponents merely by frightening them; they had 
to play something like faultless golf as well. Even so, unless 
the receiver of points became affl.cted with hydropkobia at the 
numerous water hazards, the scratch ladies had too much to do. 


THE IMPERTURBABLE WINNERS. 


It was an appropriate result that Mrs. Cross and Mrs. 
Thurgood, who beat the Lady Champion in the first round, should 
be the ultimate winners. They beat M.ss Leitch and her sister, 
Mrs. Turnbull, by 5 and 4. That match I did not see, but [ 
did see them win a match on the second day that so much im- 
pressed me that I there and then decided in my own mind that 
they would run right through. This was their match against 
Mrs. Geoffrey Foster and Miss Porter and it was not so much their 
actual play that impressed me as their serenity in misfortune 
and their power of fine steady plodding. They lost the first 
four holes ; they lost them by vast margins of strokes and deserved 
to lose more if it had been possible. But they never, if I may 
say so, “‘ turned a hair.’’ They just carried on, doing the best 
they could and letting their adversaries make the mistakes and 
Sive the holes back one by one. They were never quite so hard 
put to it again, but they had some stern finishes, and though 
they made mistakes, there was the same air of imperturbability 
about them, the same impression that they meant to worry through 
somehow. Mrs. Cross, who has a good deal the lower handicap of 
the two, might make a very good player indeed, for she has plenty 
of strength and length and a real control over her iron clubs. 
Her partner did her part very well and incidentally this couple 
adopted interesting and original tactics. In the case of all the 
other pairs, the better player drove at the even holes, thus 
setting some rather trying water shots, notably the fourteenth, 
where a tall tree must be carried into the bargain. Mrs. Cross 
and Mrs. Thurgood reversed this procedure, and their plan cer- 
tainly answered very well. Probably they knew their own 
business best, for they were very good generals. 


SOME OTHER HEROINES. 


The runners up, Miss Robertson and Mrs. Henderson, played 
likewise a good, determined fighting game. When in the scmi- 
final they beat Miss Chubb and Mrs. Plummer, their golf was so 
neat and methodical, so remorselessly accurate, if not very 
powerful, that one felt one was back at Sandwich fourteen 
years ago, watching Mr. Travis going straight down the middle of 
the course, with his ruthless, unmoved air and his black cigar. 
On that occasion they went out in 35 and there was no golf 
played in the tournament quite so good, unless it was by Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Hilda Prest in one of their early rounds, when 
they had an unconscionable number of threes. Miss Prest, 
though she is not very large, is very good. She has a sound, 





THE WINNERS: MRS. CROSS DRIVING WITH MRS. 
THURGOOD WATCHING HER. 
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unhurried style and hits her iron shots—a rare gift among ladies. 
Mrs. Brown is a lady that I delight to watch, for she plays the 
game like a golfer and her short game is truly excellent. 
However, the player who can always putt well has never yet 
been born. Just when she and her partner seemed to have a 
good chance of going through, she began, alas ! to be short with 
her long ones and crooked with her short ones, and no one can 
afford to putt badly at Ranelagh. Another player whose game is 
good to look at is M ss Elsie Grant-Suttie. She is a real m-stress 
of her iron clubs and when I watch her I rather brutally want her 
to get into bunkers, because she is so uncommonly good at getting 
out of them. She and Miss Fenwick were just beaten by Mrs. 
Durlacher and Mrs. White, and the two great putts that Mrs. 
Durlacher holed at agonising moments were enough, in Andrew 
Kirkaldy’s words, “‘ to break the heart of an iron horse.” Mrs. 
Charles, who reached the semi-final, has a natural free and 
graceful style, though it would be all the better for a little solidi- 
fying and pulling together. Mrs. Plummer was as effective as 
she was dramatic with her old wooden putter and there were 
many others. Finally, each morning, just as the indefatigable 
Miss Barry was becoming desperate, the sun tore away the 
white blanket of fog that hid a blue and cloudless sky. 


WOKING v. SUNNINSDAIE. 


This title is technically wrong. It should be Mr. Paton’s 
side v: Mr. Colt’s side, because some of us wao have played 
in this match for vears are growing so old that we are afraid 
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of being turned out in favour of younger champions if the teams 
are supposed to be representative.. Pending our complete | 
decay however, the two teams were reasonably worthy of the — 
two clubs and the occasion. There were four couples aside, 
and so in two days each couple met all four pairs on the other } 
side. A few days ago:a Woking player who wished in a highly | 
susp:cious manner to back Sunningdale) could find no takers % 
on the Stock Exchange. However Mr. Angus Hambro could * 
not play for Sunningdale, and Mr. Humphrey Ellis could play 7 
for Woking. Tne balance of power was thus restored, and 4% 
in the end Woking won by four matches, of which three were 5 
won on their adversaries’ couse. If golf is proverbially a funny % 
game, foursome play is the funniest form of it. There is always § 
a crop of glorious surprises, and this match was no excepticn, 4 
For instance, if there was one Sunningdale pair that I particn- 7 
larly feared it was Mr. H. E. Taylor and Mr. Eustace Landale; 7 
vet this form‘dable alliance could only halve one match and | 
lost three. Again, it was very surprising that Mr. Oliver Martin 
Smith and I should beat Lord Cnarles Hope and Mr. Arnold @ 
Read at Sunningdale by 5 aid 3. It was not so surprising, ¥ 
however, to anyone who saw how far Lord Charles Hope crove § 
into the rougn. My partner kept up what I may call a mild, 7 
continuous fl.rtation with the heather, but our opponents were | 
head over heels in love with it. One thing surprised nobody | 
and delighted everybody, namely, that Mr. S.uart Paton won} 
three out of his four matches. He is a tounder and prop of this : 
delightful match and, when he is really roused, the ideal foursome # 
player. ; 





THE TETRARCH 


A QUICK 


T seems practically certain that The Tetrarch is going to 
finish the season at the head of the winning sires’ list. 

He will be followed by Orby, Sunstar and Polymelus in 
fairly close order, with not a very b'g gap separating them 
from the champion. Most decidedly The Tetrarch has 
achieved a great triumph, for this is only the second season ‘of 
Few sires on going to the stud 
And he is a 


his stock on the racecourse. 
have so quickly attained the highest konours. 
grey, too! I wonder when last a grey horse was champion sire 
in this country, the home of the thoroughbred! Perhaps some 
reader with a taste for research in these matters may be able to 
enlighten us. 

At the beginning of the season, would have 
The Tetrarch as the sire to attain champonship honours in 
1919 2? The Panther was very much in the land of the living 
then, and many people had made up their minds that he was 


who named 


safe to win the triple crown—the Two Trousand Guineas, Derby 
and St. Leger. Had that dream come true, his sire, Tracery, 
would certainly have been at the head of the list to-day. Of 
course The Tetrarch’s great horse of the year has been his brilliant 
two-year-old son Tetratema. H-s five victories have brought 
in a total running into five figures. Tnere are no failures to his 
name, and so the youngster is undefeated at the ead of this, his 
first season on the racecourse. 
again this year. A very broad hint of waat The Tetrarch was 
going to do as a sire was g.ven early in 1918, waen his first two- 


He is not to be seen in public 


year-olds came out. Thus did 
the grey racing phenomenon make a paenomenal start as a sire. 
One hears that he has not many foals to his name this year, 
and that a number of mares ha¥e returned home barren. There- 
fore 1921 may bea lean seasoa for him, but the lapse should only 
be temporary. Meanwhile Tetratema will keep his name in 
every breeder’s mind, and we have seer sufficient this season 
of The Tetrarch sale yearlings and the big prices they fetched 
to understand that some good winners must be among them. 
It is stated that Major McCalmont has just sent into training a 
very fine bright bay colt, own brother to Tetiatema, and that 
Mr. Persse is greatly taken with it. 


One after another they won. 


Of course Orby’s b’g winner of the year is Grand Parade, a 
moderate horse judged from the standard of Derby winners, 
but the winner of the Derby, nevertheless... Orpleus is his 
best two-year-old and, of course, there are others. It kas been 
Sunstar’s m:sfortune that his son, Galloper L’ght, was not eligible 
for the classic races through the death in action of his former 
owner and the nominations in consequence being made void. 
Yet this good horse won the Grand Prix de Paris, and if his 


AS LEADING S IRE: 


RISE 


TO CHAMPION. 


winnings at Longchamps were counted in Sunstar’s total, tkat 
sire would go to the top of the list. It seems to me that no list | 
can be complete and do justice to the sires which does not include ™ 
the winnings of their progeny in this and every other country § 
where racing is taking place. In a moral sense, therefore, ; 
Sunstar is the champ:on sire of 1919. Polymelus is a past 7 
champion on more than one occasion and the gallant old horse | 
has done really well this season for his stock have won a great | 
many races. He is long in the tooth now, and for many reasons | 
he may never be as prominent in the list again. 4 

In looking back on quite recent racing I have been much | 
struck by the two Nursery Handicap suczesses of Mr. Fred 
Hardy’s young horse, Fancy Man. Before these notes are in 
print he may have won a third race of the kind. Fancy Manis 
a fine example of the b:g and powerful thoroughbred and it was 


only when the long distance Nurseries for two-year-olds came q 
along that he got his chance. 
him unbalanced and sprawling in the five furlong scurries. 
it, was that, with a comparatively low weight, he very easily won 7 
the D.tch Mle Nursery at Newmarket, and having only to put up 3 
a 7lb. penalty, he iound no difficulty in going on to Newbury | 


The more nippy ones used to get 7 
Thus 


Bachelor's J 
Double, one of the most successful sires in Ireland and of a stock” 
which keeps on winning. The odd thing is that every October 
some two-year-old comes out and wins a sequence of these long 
distance nurseries. last yeal 
Chuette distinguished herself, and this year it is Fancy Man. 
At the recent meeting of the Jockey Club, Lord Pearhyn, 
the Chief Steward, tried to justify his action in starting the race 
meeting at Newmarket on the fourth day of the railway strike. 
It was a poor account of his stewardship and carried no conv:¢- 
tion; indeed, the impression left after reading the speeches of 
Lord Chaplin and S.c Hedworth Meux, who both tried to stop 
racing being held, was one of non-acceptance of the explanation. 
Lord Craplin, in particular, tried his best to be kind and sym- 
pathetic towards the m'sguided Chief Steward, but he could not 
deceive his readers even if for the moment he seemed to deceive 
himself. The statement by Lord Penrhyn that it was not until 
the Wednesday the Government issued their appeal to save all 
petrol for national needs, must have been made under a wrong 
impression. The daily newspapers will prove that. It was 
issued on the Sunday and Monday and repeated on the Wednesday. 
The whole story of the muddle reveals a state of affairs of a most 
haphazard description, and undoubtedly strengthens the position 
of the already strong party out for many most urgently needed 
changes in the administration of the Turf PHILLIPPOS. 


and winning over seven furlongs. He is a son of 


Two years ago it was Z.novia ; 
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